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Hotes. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BLONDINS. 


I think the memory should be preserved of per- 
formances in ancient times equal to those of 
Blondin. Blondin does wonders on a rope, and 
carries other people with him. What will be 
said of an elephant doing the same, walking a 

. tight rope, and bearing a man on his back ? 

In the life of Nero by Suetonius is the follow- 
ing: —“ Notissimus eques Romanus elephanto 
supersedens per catadromum decurrit.” The 
translation by Clark and that of Bohn render 
catadromum rope. That of Bohn says, “a distin- 
guished Roman knight descended on the stage by 

& rope mounted on an elephant.” These transla- 
tors of Suetonius take no notice of the fact. Com- 
mentators of the Latin notice that “some would 
say it was only a descent upon an inclined plane,” 
which would be nothing extraordinary. Jorrentius 
and Casaubon say it was a stretched protensum— 
tight rope—and so Xiphilinus in his abridgement 
of Dio Cassius renders it, and which is apparent 
from cap.6 of Galba in the life of him by Suetonius 
coming after Nero, and shows that the feat had 
been previously executed under Tiberius, When 
Galba was preetor, “ novum spectaculi genus, ele- 
phantos funambulos, edidit.” The use of the word 
Sunambulus shows walking a rope was meant. 

In the Latin note to Nero IL., Seneca, epist. 85, 

is quoted: “The smallest Ethiopian commands an 


| elephant to bend the knee and walk the rope 
| But Pliny especially (book viii. cap. 3) relates 
| many and wonderful things of these animals; and 


191 — Collins and his “ Baronetage,” 192 | 


whole Congregation — Divorce — Edgehill | 


here in Bohn’s translation of Pliny’s natural his- 


| tory we are greatly aided by the text and notes 


in coming to a definite conclusion as to the mean- 
ing of Suetonius. Amongst other performances in 
the theatre Pliny says, “After this, too, they 
walked upon the tight rope.” The note of Dr. Bos- 
tock says, “ However, ill-adapted the elephant 


| may appear from its size and form for this feat, we 
| have the testimony of Seneca, Suetonius, Dion Cas- 


sius, and ‘Elian, to thetruth ofthe fact.” Theabove 
is chap. ii.and on it; but in chap. iii. vol. ii, p- 246 of 
Bohn’s translation is something still more astonish- 
ing, and perhaps surpassing in the animal the 
man: “ It is a most surprising thing also that the 
elephant is able not only to walk up the tight 
rope backwards, but to come down it as well 
with the head foremost.” Dr. Bostock writes, 
“Suetonius is supposed to allude to this circum- 
tance.” The note following a parently directs 
us to the anecdote under Nero; but that which 
it states, “ He tells us a horseman ascended 
a tight rope on an elephant’s back,”’ seems scarcely 
borne out by “ catadromum decurrit.” 

It appears also from what follows in Pliny, that 
an elephant walks the rope backwards from an 
opposite reason to what guides the man in doing 


that 
that 


| it—the elephant would rather not see, and on 
| seeing the man may be said wholly to depend. 
| The elephant would seem to trust to other senses, 


which in the aggregate would equal those of the 
sight of man and his reason. 
“Mutianus states also that I self was witness to 
the fact, that when some elephants were being landed at 
Puteoli, and were compelled to leave the ship, being ter- 
rified at the length of the platform which extended from 
the vessel to the shore, they walked backwards, in order 
to deceive themselves by forming a false estimate of the 
distance.” 

In “Origen against C “ Celsus speaks of 
the elephant showing moral, religious, and rational 
sentiments to be compared to those in the man as 
Darwin does of the dog. Pliny began by saying 
the elephant in intelligence approaches nearest to 
man, and is superior to him in morality, and has 
a religion—that of the heavens. (Chap. viii. vol. ii. 
p. 244. Bohn.) W.J. Breen. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

“TO SIT BETWEEN TWO STOOLS.” 

Though this proverb is found in Rabelais ( Liv. i. 
ch. ii.), “s’asseoit entre deux selles le cul a terre,” 
it was of a much earlier date, being found, as Le 
Roux de Lincy shows, in the thirteenth century 
in the following form: “Entre deux selles chiet 
dos a terre.” I would ask, however, whether 
these two forms of the proverb have the same 
meaning? Is “to sit between two stools,” and 
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“ to fall between two stools”’ precisely the same ? 
If not, in what sense did Rabelais use it? Your 
classical readers will recollect the Latin proverb 
sedere duabus sellis, and the clever use of the pro- 
verb by Laberius the actor in a retort on Cicero, 
as told by Macrobius (Saturn. vol. i. p. 338, ed. 
Bipont. 1788). Laberius had been honoured by 
Julius Cesar with the gold ring of an eques, 
which gave him admission to a certain part of the 
theatre set apart to the knights. As he was 
passing to his seat — 


“ Ait Cicero pretereunti Laberio, et sedile querenti : 


Recepissem te, nisi anguste sederem ; simul et illum re | 


spuens et in novum senatum jocatus, cnjus numerum 
Cesar supra fas auxerat: nec impune, respondit enim 
Laberius: Mirum si anguste sedes, qui soles duabus sellis 
sedere ; exprobrans levitate Ciceronis, qua immerito op- 
timus civis male audiebat.” 


In this sense it meant a man who coquetted | 


with two parties in the state, as Cicero was ac- 
cused of doing. Does Mr. Fisnwick think that 
this is the sense in which Rabelais uses it? The 
Germans have the following proverbial expres- 
sion —“ auf beiden Achseln tragen,” to temporize, 
to act the double dealer. That is the meaning of 
Laberius, and it is the same idea as the Greek 

roverb, Avo rolxous aAclpew (to whiten two walls 
From the same pot), which is found very neatly 
used by M. Curius in a letter to Cicero (Fam. vii. 
29) — 

“ Sed, amice magne, noli hanc epistolam Attico osten- 
dere: sine eum errare et putare me virum bonum esse, 
nec solere duo parietes de eadem fidelia dealbare.” 

There is, however, another sense in which sedere 
duabus sellis may be taken, referring to the idea of 
being in great difficulty as to the course we ought 
to pursue. In this sense it means that we are in 
a desperate strait, not knowing what to do, being 
as we say in a Scotch proverb, “ Between the 
de’il and the deep sea,” “ A fronte precipitium, a 
tergo lupi.” 

The falling between two stools is almost of 
necessity the result of attempting to sit on both. 
We have a coarse Scotch proverb, a literal trans- 
lation of the French, meaning that he who de- 
pends upon two contrary parties will be disap- 
pointed by both. The Greek proverb gives it in 

& more presentable form as Apostolius (Cent. xii. 
33) quotes it: 6 d0 rraxas Sudxwv oddérepov Kara- 
AapCdve:, “he, who pursues two hares, catches 
neither,” and in Aisopus (Fab. 209) :— 

‘O wrcidvwv épav Kal tav mpoodyTwy amrocrepeira:. 

He who is greedy of more will lose even what he has. 

In the sense of “falling between two stools,” 
which is a common enough proverb with us, I do 
not know any example in either Greek or Latin ; 
but some of your classical correspondents may 
possibly supply us with one. Indeed, I scarcely 





















The Tuscans have a proverb something to the 
same effect : “ Chi tiene Ht piede in due staffe, spesso 
si trova fuora.”—He who places his foot in two 
stirrups, often loses his hold. C. T. Ramage, 





CSAR BORGIA, DUKE OF VALENTINOIS, AND 
CATHARINE SFORZA. 


The following, relative to these two variously 
remarkable personages, may prove of some his- 
torical interest to: the readers of “N. & Q.” It 
is a finely preserved document on parchment, 
| bearing the bold sign manual of the infamous 
| Cresar Borgia, with his coat of arms: — 


| Cesar Borgia de Francia Dux Valentie, Comes Dien, 
Cesene, Forlinij, Imole et Isodunj Dis, ac Sancte 
Romane Ecctie Confalonerius et Capitaneus Generalis, 
Venerabili spectabiliq3 nostris amicis Dilectis Dito Hie- 
ronymo Priori Ecctie Sancti Johannis de Senno et Jacobo 
fratribus de Caldarinis Bononieii, Salut’. LEquum ease 
censentes ut qui Tyrannicam Catharine Sfortie huius 
nostre Ciuitatis occupatricis Rapacitatem non absq3 facul- 
tatum propriarum detrimento diutius pertulerunt Placide 
etiam nostre Benignitatis comoda cdsequantur Vobis pre- 
nominatis vetuste apud nos nobilitatis et solide Virtutis 
splendore comendatis, Predia, Domos, Molendinum, de 
Prioratum Sancti Johannis in Senno et alia bona vobis 
a Catherina predicta ablata in nostro Territorio Imole 
existentia a fisco n¥o vel a quibusctiq3 detenta, Tenors 
presentium libere relaxamus ac restituimus, et relaxari 
ac restitui volumus, Mandantes omnibus et singulis nfis 
officialibus, quatinus vos in possessionem predictor’ bonor’ 
inducant, et inductum defendant ac Tueantur. In con- 
trarium facieii quibuscunq3 non obstantibus. Dat3 In 
Ciuitati nostra Imola xvj° Martij Millesimo, Quingen- 
tesimo, Primo.” 














think that the Greeks knew this form of the pro- 
verb at all, 


In 1488 Hieronimo Riario, nephew of Sixtus IV. 
and Lord of Imola and Forli, having been mur- 
dered, his heroic widow Catharina Sforza,” a 
woman of high spirit and magnanimity of heart, 
defended her young son Octavian’s domains with 
singular fortitude at Forli, against Cesar Borgia, 
but being overpowered after a dreadful bloodshed, 
she and her son were taken on the very breach, 
and carried by him to Rome, where she was shut 
up in Fort St. Angelo. She was, however, soon 
released at the request of Lewis XII. and the 
Republic of Florence. Later, having married John 
of Medicis (son of Peter Francis) she became the 
mother of another John (one of the greatest cap- 
tains of the age), and grandmother of Cosmo, the 
first Grand Duke of Tuscany. For more ample 

articulars of this nefarious deed, see p. 266 of T. 
‘homasi’s Life of Cesar Borgia. How came he 
to quarter the three fleur-de-lys and the cow of 
Bearn on his coat of arms? I sup ose it was after 
marrying the daughter of the King of Navarre, 
Jean III. D’Albret? I could say much more, but 
fear to be too lengthy. Pp. A. L. 


* She was daughter of Galeas-Marie Sforza. 
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FOLK LORE. 


Tue Duarrieg Duar Superstition. — The 
enclosed insect (its entomological name wished 
for) is known amongst the humble class in the 
south of Ireland (perhaps through it all) by the 
above name, and is looked on with an amount of 
horror by both old and young, as it has the credit 
of having informed on our Saviour. They say it 
should be killed with the right thumb before it 
cocks its tail, saying at the same time “‘ My seven 
deadly sins be upon you,” which many believe 
they will be forgiven. This has been acknow- 
ledzed to me. Asa matter of course every poor 
insect of this species met is killed. 

The story of its “informing” runs much as 
follows: Men were sowing a field of corn very 
late in the season. Our Saviour passed and de 
sired the men, as he was hiding from his pursuers, 
not to inform on him. Next day, as the corn 








they might speake well of the first, being never farther 
from my studie, then when they thought me hovering 


| over it. 


“To be silent and discreete in companye, though many 
thinke it a thing of no great wayght or importance, yet 


| is it most requisite for a young man and most necessary 


grew and ripened in one night, the same men | 


were reaping it. A band of men looking for Our 
Saviour passed and inquired of them if he went 
by that way. “Not since this field was sown,” 
was the reply. The search would have been 
given up at once, doubtless thinking a long time 
must have elapsed between the planting and reap- 
ing, but this insect ran out from the fence and 
cried né, né (i. e. “ yesterday”), meaning by that 
that he passed by yesterday, and so was by its 
means taken and put to death. 

Though many are in some measure acquainted 
with Judas’s betrayal of our Saviour, still this 
insect is accused of having had a finger in the pie. 
An old man some time since, better educated than 
his class, was trying to bring in the above guilty 
to me, though he knew of Judas’s part in the be- 
trayal well. My own servants were not over 


pleased at my bringing it into the house, saying it | 


was very unlucky. 5. 


“TonGvUE FAR FROM HEART.” — 
be Lucio. I would not—though ’tis my familiar sin 
W ith maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest, 
Tongue far fiom heart—play with virgins so.” 
Measure for Measure, Act. I. Se. 4. 


flere Shakespeare may refer to the following 
passages in the Euphues of Lyly:— 
_“Thave brought into the worlde two children, of the 
first I was delivered, before my friendes thought mee 
conceived, of the second I went a whole year big, and yet 
when everye one thought me ready to lye downe, I did 
then quicken. But good huswives shall make my ex- 
cuse, who know that hens do not lay egges when they 
clucke, but when they cackle, nor men set forth bookes 
when they promise, but when they performe. And in 
this I resemble the lappwing, who fearing hir young ones 
to be destroyed by passengers, flyeth with a false cry farre 
Jrom their nests, making those that looke for them seeke 
where they are not: So I suspecting that Euphues would 

carped of some curious reader, thought by some false 
shewe to bring them in hope of that which then I meant 
not, leading them with a longing of a second part, that 


for my Ephebus. It never hath bene hurtfull to any to 
holde his peace ; to speake, damage to many: what so is 
kept in silence is husht, but whatsoever is blabed out, 
cannot again be recalled. He may see the cunning and 
curious work of Nature, which hath barred and hedged 
nothing in so strongly as the tongue, with two rowes of 
teeth, and therewith two lips, beside she hath placed it 
farre from the heart, that it shoulde not utter that which 
the heart had conceived, this also shoulde cause us to be 
silent, seeinge those that use much talke, though they 
speake truely are never beleeved. Wyne therefore is to 
be refrained, which is termed to be the glasse of the 
minde, and it is an old proverbe, Whatsoever is in the 
heart of the sober man is in the mouth of the drunckarde. 
Bias holdinge his tongue at a feast, was tearmed there of 
a tatler to be a foole, who said, Is there any wise man 
that can hold his tongue amidst the wine? unto whom 
Bias answered, There is no fool that can.” 
W. L. Ruswron. 

Arpie-Trre Omen.—The following piece of 
folk lore was communicated to me a little time 
ago by a labouring man: — 

Whenever an apple-tree was covered as to cer- 
tain portions of it with blossom, whilst at the 
same time the other limbs bore fruit nearly full- 
grown (which I should fancy must be rather an 
unusual occurrence), such a state foreboded death 
in the family of, or of some near relation to, its 
owner within a year. My informant (who is a 
Gloucestershire man) further told me that, in 
three instances at least to his own knowledge, 
such a circumstance has been followed by the 
above startling result. 

Is this uncomfortable superstition by any means 
a general one ? . 8. UA. 

SxuLt Superstition. — At a farmhouse in 
Dorsetshire at the present time is carefully pre- 


| served a human skull, which has been there for a 


period long antecedent to the present tenancy. 
The peculiar superstition attaching to it is, that if 
it be brought out of the house, the house itself 
would rock to its foundation, whilst the person 
by whom such an act of desecration was com- 
mitted, would certainly die within the year. It 
is strangely suggestive of the power of this super- 
stition, that through many changes of tenancy 
and furniture, the skull still holds its “‘ accustomed 
place ” unmoved and unremoved.” J. 8S, Upat. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 

InpucTION oF A Vicar.—At the recent induc- 
tion of the new vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick, it 
was noticed that when he came to that part of the 
ceremony where the bell had to be rung, he rang 
it twenty-two times. The Warwickshire belief 
is, that according to the number of times the new 
vicar rings the bell, so many years will he con- 
tinue to hold office. CuTHBERT BEDE. 
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Sparrow-Mumsiine.—In a preface to “ the 
prejudicate and peremptory reader,” by George 
Chapman to his Andromeda Liberata, or the Nup- 
tials of Perseus and Andromeda (1614) is the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“Twill be most ridiculous and pleasing to sit in a 
corner and spend your teeth to the stumps in mumbling 
an old sparrow till your lips bleed and your eyes water, 
&c.” (See my Introd. to Chapman’s Jhad, p. xxvi. Ist 
edit.) 

I must confess that I thought this was one of 
old George’s quaint figures of speech, but I have 
accidentally met with a passage which illustrates 
it, and may interest some of your readers. In 
No. 319 of All the Year Round (June 3, 1865), in 
a story entitled “ Black John” occurs the fol- 
lowing :— 
r-dinner achievements were 
better suited to the rud ity and coarse mirth of our 
forefathers than to the refinements of our own time; 
although they are said to exist here and there, among 
the ‘underground men’ and miners of West Cornwall, 
These wert sparrow-mumbling, and 
swallowing living mice, h were tethered to a string 
to ensure their safe return to light and life. In the first 
of these accomplishments, a sparrow, alive, was fastened 
to the teeth of the artist with a cord, and he was expected 
to mumble off the feathers from the fluttering and as- 
tonished bird, with his lips alone, unti] he was plucked 
quite bare, without the assistance or touch of finger or 
hand.” 


“Two of his usual aft 








even to this day. 





It would appear by Chapman’s allusion to the 
custom that it was not contined to Cornwall, but 
must have been pretty generally known. 

RicuarD Hooper. 


“ AnTIQUARY.”— When 
described the Baron of 
Bradwardine as a holar, according to the 
scholarship of Scotchmen—that is, his learning 
was more diffuse thar urate, and he was rather 
a reader than a grammarian,” he seems to have 
given us a pretty true account of his own scholar- 
ship. I have just re-read with fresh zest the 
delightful pictures of men and manners which he 
has given usin Zhe Antiquary, but I could not help 
noting some extraordinary misquotations (far 
worse than “ the swan on sweet St. Mary’s Lake,” 
which so roused Wordworth’s ire), of which I 
send a sample. “Nec lex justitior ulla,” for “nec 
lex est sequior ulla the form justitior is truly 
appalling, ‘ut justior would have been too short 
by a syllable. Horace suffers the like frightful 
wrong— 

“Omne cum Pr 


Srr WALTER S 
the author of IVa 


us pecus agitaret.” 
Similar disregard of quantity and metre is shown 
in— 
“ Suave est mari magno 
“ Odi accipitrem quia semper vivit in armis,” &c. 


It is a less ungrateful task to notice that Scott 


used the forms “program,” “‘confident,” “winded,” | 
} 











for the present “‘ programme ” (“N. & Q,.” 4% 
x. 43, 136), “ confidant,” “ wound.” 

The first edition bears many marks of the haste 
with which it was written, causing many blunders 
and impossibilities subsequently corrected. For 
instance, Mary M‘Intyre is made “ an only child,” 
and her brother Hector’s appearance precluded. 
Lovel is styled Neville, &c. Sed jam satis! 

J. H. L. Oaxrey, 

Wyverby Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 


Byron a “tyric” Port.—Mr. Swinburne, in 
his Under the Microscope, finds great fault with 
Karl Elze for calling Byron one of our greatest 
“lyric” poets, whereas, says Mr. Swinburne, Byron 
never could write lyric poetry decently. The 
explanation of the seeming mistake on the part of 
the great German critic lies in his using the term 
“lyric” in Goethe’s wide sense, when he said 
there could be only three kinds of poetry—the 
epic, dramatic, and “‘ lyric” ; whereas Mr. Swin- 
burne uses the word “ lyric” in its ordinary nar- 
rower English sense. If Goethe and the Germans 
are right in their tripartite division of poetry, 
then they are justified in calling Byron a “ lyric” 
poet, but not otherwise. F, J. FURNIVALL 


“ Coatine IN THE MARGENT.”— 
“ Boyet. His faces owne margent did coate such amazes, 
That all eyes saw his eies inchanted with gazes.” 
Love's Labour's Lost, Act I. Se. 1 

This is the spelling of the first folio, and in the 
Euphues of Lyly it is the same : — 

“If ever you loved, you have found the like ; if ever 
you shall love, you shall taste no lesse. But he so 
eager of an end, as one leaping over a stile before hee 
come to it, desired few parentheses or digressions or 
gloses, but the text, wher he himself was coating in the 


margent.” 
W. L. 


Ysack, E1c.—In the royal pedigree of Bruce, 
curious form of Isaac appears, and a few days 
since I observed in a document, dated 1714, what 
seems to be another variation in Scotland of the 
same name—viz. Lizact. Sp. 


LUSHTON. 


Sunprat Inscrrptions.—At Chatillon in the 
Val d’Aosta I met with the following inserip- 
tions :— 

“ Quasi phoenix, ex cinere mea resurga! 
“ Amicis qux!ibet hora.” 
G. W. TomLrInson. 

Huddersfield. 

ARISTOTLE’S CHRISTIANITY.—On again turning 
over the leaves of Knox’s Essays, 2 vols. London, 
1787, I find that, some twenty to thirty years ago, 
I marked the following passage :— 

“A Christian might have said, as it is reported he 
said, just before his dissolution, ‘ In sin and shame was I 
born, in sorrow have I lived, in trouble I depart. QO! 
thou Cause of causes, have mercy upon me!’ I found 


this ancestor of Aristotle in the Centuries of Camerarms, 
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bat I am not certain of its authenticity.” (Vol. ii. Zs. 
148, p. 266, tenth edition.) 
And as it seems eligible for the pages of “N. & Q.” 
ts insertion may lead to further investigation. 

J. BEALE. 

Tue Name or THIERS.— 

“Thiers, is only the Provencal form of Tyrse, as Estére 
is from Etienne, Peyre from Pierre, and Jaume from 
Jacques. Tyrse was a popular Spanish saint in Provence. 
Into whatever village you may enter, Sisteron for in- 
stance, and there ‘Who is the patron saint ?’ they 
will answer San Thiers, 7. e. Saint Tyrse: ‘ Tirsius Sis- 
taricensium patronus,’ as it is written under an old pic- 
ture in the ‘Chapelle des Pénitents.’ In the ancient 
registers, Thiers is often used as a Christian name: 
Thiere Pierre Trotabus, 1502, and Maximin Thiers 
Figuiére, 1494.”—J. B. Caspripens in Le Petit Journal, 
Paris, Aug. 17 2. 
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Horace In THE Hovse or Commons.—Mr. 
Davenport, when, at the close of his late invective 
against Mr. Ayrton, in the House of Commons, 
he recommended him to learn the line of demarca- 
tion between humour and insolence, seems to have 
paraphrased a line in Horace :— 








ecleston S square, S. W. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dict 

I am quoting altogether from memory. Mr. 
Ayrton must have been pleased at the classical 
reference. CCCXI. 

Tur Metre or “ Berro” anp “Dow Juan.” — 
Lord Byron says he wrote Beppo “in the excel- 
lent manner of Mr. Whistlecraft, Berni being 
the father of that style of verse.” I was interested 
the other day, in looking over C. B. Stapylton’s 
He odians of Al andria, published in 1652, to 
see that he also wrote in the same metre. The 
following verse, taken at random from the poem 
of 186 quarto pages, met, as regards metre, 
have bee n cut out of Do n Juan :— 

“This speech he ended thus and nothing lacks, 

The soulders leap and shout with acclamation 

Augustus they him call, and Pertinax, 

With cheerful votes they make this proclamation ; 
Then lightly arm’d, their geere they trusse in packs, 

\ ithout delay or more procrastinati yn 
He gives them largesse fit for such a journey, 
Himselfe in person needeth no atturney.” 





Perhaps this similarity is well known; if so, 
you will pardon me for troubling you. 
Travellers’ Club, S.W. FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Querics 
CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts.—The Archeologia, 


Vol. x. p. 196, contains certain extracts from the | 


churchwardens’ accounts of East Dereham, in 
Norfolk, relating to the cost of a new font in 1468. 
I am anxious to = he whether any connected 
series of these documents remain, and whether 
they have been printed. Perhaps some Norfolk 
antiquary will report in your pages thereon. 

K. P. D. E. 


“Dip or tHE Horizon.”—Whence came the 
expression, “ The dip of the horizon”? Iam an 
old tar, but have never met with it but on the 
banks or in the rear of a waterfall. ds Ee 


Tue Estate or Cotwicx, Norrs.—This estate 
passed into the no family in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one of the Byrons marrying the daughter 

and heiress of the Lord of Colwick., After the 
| lapse of nearly two centuries, it came into the 
possession of the family of Musters. Can any 
of your readers say how it was transferred to that 
family? Itis said that it was won by the Mus- 
| ters at a game of cards. Is that a fact? 
INQUIRER. 





. 





Fritarus.—Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” 
will say whether the following are to be found 
| elsewhere than on the tombstones from which I 
have copied them. The first strikes me as almost 
sublime. In Chesterfield churchyard, Derby- 
shire : — 

“ No verse « f praise write on my tomb, 
For there’s a judgment yet to come.” 
In Dinedor nee a near Hereford : — 
“ She was a mortal, but such gifts she bore 
About her, that we - nost deemed her more ; 
For every day we saw new graces start, 
Io touch our love, and bind her to our heart 
Fi LAVELL Epmunps, F.R.HLS. 














Hereford 


GENEALOGICAL Pvzzitz.—* N. & Q.” sometime 
admits ingenious puzzles into its columns, so 
venture to beg for the insertion = solution 
the following, which has puzzled wiser heads 
than mine :— 

‘A wedding there was, and a dance “—t must b 

And who should be first ? Thus all did agree— 

First, grandsire and grandam« aould lead the dan 

adown ; 


Pm ria 


} ld 











Two fathers, two mothers, should step the same grou 
Two daughters stood up, and d i with their 
(The room was so warm they wanted no fires); 
And also two sons, who dane« their mot! 


Two sisters there were, and danced with t 
brothers ; 

Two uncles vouchsafed with niece s to dance, 

With nephews to jig it pleaséd two aunts. 


Three husbands would dance with none but 
wives 
(As bent so do for the rest of th ir live 


The granddaughter chose the jolly grandso1 

And bride—she would dance with bri leg rroom Oo! 

A company choice! Their number to 

I told them all over, and found them but six ! 
James BRITTEN. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM Mera Piates.—Will ar 
| of your erudite correspondents kindly inform me 
| as to the present state of our k nowledg re with re- 
| ference to the discovery of taking impressions or 

paper or parchment from en; graved metal plates p 
Tam quite aware that the invention of engraving on 
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stones, gems, and metal is of much older origin. 
Maberly says :-— 

“The successors of Tubal Cain had already from time 
immemorial been expert to admiration in the ornamental 
intaglio work of the goldsmith, of most exquisite design 
and workmanship, and the perfection of art of this sort, 
so soon as it stamped the image of itself; the perfection 
of the art which was thus proclaimed as its offspring. 
Minerva bursting from the head of Jove, it was 
bringing to light a talent which had already 


but lay undivulged.” 


Like 
but the 
arrived at maturity, 

Now what I want to know is when “it first 
stamped its impression on wet paper.” Accord- 
ing to my present reading, Zani was the first to 
make on discovery of the earliest impressed 
print on paper on record. This was at the National 
Rastitate at Paris in 1797, and the impression in 
question was by Maso Finiguerra “ not later than 
1445.”* And this was not exactly an impression 
from a metal plate, but from a sulphur model (if 
I may use that expression here). Then Nielli, as 
they are called, might be considered as a sort of 
stereotype xd engravings, being done almost in a 
similar way to stereotyping, the only material 
difference being that the one is in intaglio and the 
other in cameo. And although the original en- 
gravings on metal (silver mostly, I believe,) were 
never up to this period executed with any inten- 
tion of taking off impressions, I have always un- 
derstood it was the accidental taking of these 
model impressions which rapidly led to the taking 
of impressions from the metal itself, and which 
soon occasioned the engraving of metal plates for 
this specific purpose, first in Italy and soon after 
in Germany ; and the honour of such invention 
has been usually ceded to the before-named 


Bolognese artist-goldsmith somewhere about the | 


middle of the fifteenth century. In saying thus 
much, it may appear that I am answering my 


own quéstion. Not so, however, I am merely 
giving my own reading on the subject. What 


have been received, almost as gospel truths, for 
years—centuries—are frequently cut up ina day 
in “N. & Q.”; and many a cunning man (in his 
own estimation) has received his quietus in the 
same journal with less than “a bare bodkin.” 
What has led me to ask the above question is 
this. A learned contemporary, which piques itself 
on ail matters pertaining to art in its notice a 
short time ago of the sale of some of the rarities 


of M. T. O. Weigel at Leipzig, has the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Among engravings on metal, Christ on the Cross, an 
interesting example of rh Germ: an Art, said to be due 
to the first half f the twelfth century. "+ 


Possibly “twelfth century ” may be a misprint 
for fifteenth century, and “first half” for second 
half. Or—but I would rather say it in a whisper— 

* Always, of course, excepting wood engraving. 
¢ The italics are m 


| 
} 
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| , . 
| your literary contemporary may have been im 


| high 


However, all this in humble submission to 
MEDwWEI@. 


on. 
correction. 


Kisstinc tne Boox.—Can any correspondent 
refer to the origin of this custom in our courts of 
justice ? GerorRGE ELtis, 


MINIATURE.—I am anxious to obtain some ip- 
formation about a small miniature I have been 
lately given. It is beautifully painted in oils on 
copper, and represents the full face and bust of a 
gentleman dressed in the period of William IIL, 
or Queen Anne. The painting is signed “J, 
Gellow (or Pellow), pinxit, 1714.” I have looked 
in various books for any account of any painter of 
such a name, but so far without success. The 
miniature is too well executed to be the produc- 
tion of a mere amateur. R. W. H. Nasa. 

Florinda Place, Dublin. 


MonvuMENTAL INscrIpTIONS —I am anxious to 
have a complete list of books published on this 
subject, and shall be glad to have the assistance 
of the contributors to “N. & Q.” I require title 
of book, author, publisher, date of publication and 
where, and the price. WILLIAM ANDREWS, 

26, Wilberforce Street, Hull. 

[ Replies must be forwarded direct to Mr. William An- 
drews.—Ep. 

Samvet Pracock.—The Archaologia, x. 143-146, 
contains a paper by George Chalmers, entitled,— 
“ Observations on the late continuance of the use 
of Torture in Great Britain,” by which it appears 
that in 1620 a certain Samuel Peacock, a prisoner 
in the Marshalsea, “ upon vehement suspicion of 
treason,” was ordered to be put to the 
torture, “ either of the manacles or the rack.” I 
am anxious to know what was the particular 
nature of the treason Samuel Peacock was sus- 
pected of, and from what part of the world he 
came. Peacock is not so uncommon a name that 
I can with any confidence put in a claim to him 
as a family connection. He may well have been 
a Yorkshire man, a Londoner, or from Norfolk, 


Cheshire, or Suffolk, he may even have been 8 


Scot; but then he possibly may have been a Lin- 
colnshire man, born at Scotter, Blyton, Crowle, 
E pworth, or thereabouts, and if so he would have 
great interest in my eyes. We have high autho- 
rity for saying that high treason is the crime of a 
gentleman, but if we had not, it by no means fol- 
lows that a man should be any the worse thought 
of for being vehemently suspected of suc h a crime 
in the reign of James I. EpWARD PEACcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
“ The All-giver would be unthanked, would be unpraised 

Nor half his riches known, and yet despised; 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 

And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons, 
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Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 


And strangled with her waste fertility.” 
[ Milton, Comus, line 723, &c.] 
* From the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
Cowper, The Task, book iii. “ The Garden.””} 
E. V. 
“ * Wait till to-morrow,’ did Antonio cry ; 
In what strange country will to-morrow lie? ” 
Frep. W. Manr. 
Egham Vicarage, Staines. 
“ When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In sulemn silence melts itself away, 
Who has not felt the stillness of that hour 
Creep o’er the soul like dew along the flower, 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes, 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause— 
That breathing moment on the bridge of time, 
When light and darkness form an arch sublime ? 
PLANTAGENET P, Cary. 


” 


“And zealots of the good old school its praises sing 


aloud, 
And talk about the moral good the hanging’s done the 
crowd.” 


JONATHAN BovucnieEr. 





“ Why should age a difference make 
1 


With nature's best of friends.” 


I came in the morning—it was spring ; 
And I smiled. 
I walked out at noon—it was summer 
And I was glad, 
I sat me down at even—it was autumn ; 
And I was sad. 
I lay me down at night—it was winter ; 
And I slept.” 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

26, Wilberforce Street, Hull. 

Sr. Coap.—I have looked everywhere for the 
name of Chad. I never found St. Chad anywhere 
except in England. Can it be the same as Thad- 
deus? Some of your readers may be able to 
answer this question. I. C. G. 

Scotcn Porm.—Wanted to know who wrote a 
poem in Scotch, beginning— 

“Hark! how aboon my wearie grave, 
Heavily patters the fast fa’in rain, 
1 wis’ I were up to stretch my bains, 
And see the fair face o’ the warld again.” 

I remember admiring the lines when I was 
young. I thought they were by “ Delta,” but 
they are not in the copy of his poems, which I 
bought for the pleasure of reading the above once 
more, I. C. G. 


Stuon, Brsoor or Man.—Can you give me 
any information concerning Simon, Bishop of Man, 
consecrated 1230, and styled Orcadensis: or refer 
me to any book in which I could obtain informa- 
tion ? R. H. A. B. 

[Simon of Argyle was a person of great discretion, and 
learned in the Holy Scriptures, 





He was consecrated at | assignees. 
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Bergen by the Archbishop Peter of Drontheim. He held 


a synod A.D. 1229, in which thirteen canons were enacted, 


relating mostly to wills, clergy dues, and other such mat- 


ters. He was Bishop eighteen years, and died Feb. 28, 
1247 (Chron. Mannie), or more probably 1243, as we 
find on Feb. 15, 1244, Innocent IV., at the request of the 
monks at Furness, allows the Archbishop of York, with 
permission from the Archbishop of Drontheim, to conse- 
crate the Bishop of Man.—Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum, p. 150. | 

“ A Tour RouND My GARDEN,” translated from 
the French of Alphonse Karr. Revised and edited 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood . . . Lond. Routledge, 
. . . 1855. This interesting work is so admirably 
translated that, if the fact were not disclosed, it 
would be difficult to know it. Who is the trans- 
lator, and when was the first English edition 
published ? OLpHAR Hast. 





Replies. 
RAE’S MS. HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF 
PENPONT. 
(4 S. vi. passim ; ix. 366; x. 94.) 

I am obliged to AneGLo-Scorvs for drawing my 
attention to the note of the late Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe to the Lord of the Isles, where he 
states positively that Rae’s MS. is “in the Advo- 
cates’ Library of Edinburgh.” The passage in 
my copy of Rae is not in the least resembling 
what Mr. Sharpe quotes. I cannot refer at pre- 
sent to Grose, but is it not possible that there is 
some confusion, and that the passage, beginning 
in the note “The steep hill (says he) called the 
Dune of Tynron,” may be a quotation from Grose 
and not from Rae? This suggestion of mine can 


| easily be set at rest by a reference to Grose. 


Tynron Doon and Cairneycroft, belonging to 
Brownrig, are six miles from Closeburn Castle, 
and separated from it by the river Nith. I give 
the passage as it appears in my copy of Rae’s MS. 
account of the parish of Tynron, and it will be 
seen that it is the same story but differently 
related. Rae says: — 

“ Brownrig of Cairneycroft,—Tho’ this property is but 
small, yet | have thought fit to mention it because of its 
antiquity. It is reported that King Robert Bruce being 
in the beginning of his reign in bad circumstances, in 
regard that most of the gentry of the country having 
sworn fealty to Edw. Longshanks had not yet joined him, 
he came incognito in a morning to Cairneycroft, and 
asked Brownrig’s wife if she could give him any meat, 
for he was very hungry. To which she returned that 
she had nothing but Greddan (meal and goat’s milk), 
and he replied that that was very good. Whereupon she 
made him a greddan, which he supped on very pleasantly, 
and then told her that he was the king, and asked what he 
should give her. To which she answered that she de- 
sired nothing but their own ground, which they possessed 
(a sign she was not covetous, it being at this day only 
worth 50 marks per annum, and was no doubt of small 
value then); whereupon King Robert took parchment 
out of his pocket and wrote a charter for the said lands 
of Cairneycroft to the said Brownrig, his heirs, and 
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“ John Brownrig of Cairneycrof ly deceased, told | 
me that William Duke of Queensh ry was once pursuing 
him for his land, upon which he went to Edinburg 
consulted an Advocate, who advised him to go home an 
search all his house, and bring him all papers he found in 
it; and that accordingly he returned, and noticing a 
bow] in the wall at the back of the bed, which had not 
been opened for some ages, he opened the same; and 


















found the said Charter and other {| all which 
! urried unto the Advocate, who told e needed 

t fear the ae r, for |! ad ght to his 
land as the pursue 1 to 





John Brownrig told me farther, that Wil- 
liam Philip, Factor of Sir Robert Grierson of Lag, ther 
, Barony of Airds (within which be sais 
3), persuaded him to give up that old 
1 new one holding of Lag, which in his 

his family of Brownrig were owners 
ation to another, from the days of Robert 
till the death of the said John Brownrig. And 
} sons Simon and ..... choosir er to serve 
other men than to follow the occupation of their fore- 
fathers, have sold Cairneycroft to the Kirk session of 
4 Vnron. 

In the note to the Lord of the Isles, Cairney- 
croft is said to be a miles from Dt unfries. Rae, 
who knew all this part of the country thoroughly, 
could scarcely have made such a mistake, as it is 
at least eighteen miles from Dumfries. This 
confirms me in the belief that there must be some 

iI ft ision and mixing up of two separate accounts. 
Il hope that some of your correspondents in Edin- 
} h may be able to ut if the MS. be 
in the Advocates’ ry; and if so, de- 
termine as to the ¢ s of the quotation. 

I was asked some time ago, by a near relative 
of the Kirkpatrick family, ate Ad Rae in my 
copy states, as -Mr. Sharpe affirms, that the crest 
and motto of the Kirkpatricks were given on the 
slaying cf the Comyn. After a careful examina- 
tion of the whole MS. I could find no such state- 
, and in this matter also it would be inter- 
ting to kn - what Rae really says 

I may add that the account of the parish of 
Closeburn, = tees the Kirkpatrick p operty lies, 
is very short and imperfect ; but I doubt whether 
it was ever otherwise. In 1834, =e the | 
Re y. Dr. ip his interesting account 

the par hich appears in the Statistical Ac- 
count of Dumy hire, he told me that he had 
had the MS year, and 





charter an 
simplicity 


one g 





















ate 


Bennet drew 








. in his posse ssion in that 
that he found it in the same impe rfect state as 
my copy. 

It is quite correct, as Rae says, that C 
croft was sold at the beginning o 
the Kirk-session of Tynron; and some of you 
readers may.have observed that a trial has been 
going on lately in the Court of Session respecting 
the legal custodiers of it, whether the parochial | 
board or the Kirk-session ought to have the 


irney- 
last ce ntury to 


management, and that it has been decided that it | 


control of the parochial board. The 
), per annum. 


T. Ramace. 


is under the 


value of it at present is 51 


| fear of what will be the converse ; 


i 
| 





MILTON'S “ AREOPAGITICA.” 
(4" 8. x. 107, 133.) 


An answer cannot readily y be given to E.F.M.M. 
because the accuracy 
properly tested by’ a minute comparison of the 
text of Milton, with an ace mp anying pars 
I venture upon the atte mpt. To begin with, it is 
quoted wrongly; “ and ae perhaps ” should read 
“and me perhaps”: — 


phrase. 





“They who to states and governors of the pa 
wealth direct their speech, high Court of P wa 
wanting such access in a priv ate cond that 
which they foresee may advance the put lie ‘goed; I sup- 
pose them, as at the beginning of no mean endeavour, 
not a little altered and moved inwardly in their minds; 
some with doubt of what will be the success, others with 
some with nope, others 
with confidence of what they h ave to speak. And me 
perhaps each of these dis; ons, as the subject was 
whereon I entered, may hi uve at otl x time variously af- 
fected ; and likely might + these foremost expressions 
now also disclose which of them swayed most, but that 
the very attempt of this address thus made, and the 





rite that 








| thought of whom it hath recourse to, hath got the power 


within me to a passion, far more welcome than incidental 
to a preface. 

“ Which tho’ I stay not to confess ere any ask, I shall 
be blameless, if it be no other than the joy and gratula- 
tion which it brings to all who wish to promote their 
country’s liberty ; whereof this whole d 
will be a certain testimony, if not a trophy.” 

“Most High Court of Parliament! Those 
their speech to meas if the Commonwealt 
governors, or, from be Ir 1 privat » station 
prived of that opportunity, write what they fore 
advance the publig good; must ever at the 
ment of such an enterprise, I suf ] 





ourse proposed 














profoundly stirred within them. i" 

what is to be the success, others v fear 

some with hope, others with « l 1 " 

have to say. For myself perhaps each of these dispos- 
| tions may at other times have variou ty swaved me ae 

cording to the subject on which I was engaged, and 

might in these prefatory sentences possibly even now dis 

¢ 





most with me, but 





close which of them weighs 
lofty aim of this address itself, and the th 
august is the tribunal befor which I n 
wrought the power resicent in me to a pa 


writer than incidental t 












more welcome to the 
prefaces, 

“ Which (sense of passi 
unasked I should openly avow it, I shal 
blameless for entertaining, if for no other reason than for 
the joy and gratulation which it (the theme, the liberty 0 
unlicensed printing) brings to all who desire to promote 
their country’s liberty, concerning which this whole pr 
posed discourse will be a present proof, and, if victory 














f low, a trophy.” ° 


Milton’s knowledg » Huns and Norwe- 
gians was derived he various sources, but the 
chief were— The Journal of Sir Hugh i “iloughby, 
The Voyages of Jenkinson, The Journa lof Randolf 
the Ambassador, Hor say's Coronation of Pheodor, 
The Papers of Hakluyt, Purchas’s Pilgrims, and 
Jansonius. A few more of his authorities, # 

enumerated by himself, will be found at the close 


of the reply can only be 
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of his Brief History « 
Wilt ¢ j P Wo i, 
Mayfair 


* Mos covia, Birch’s wwe yn of 
8, ii. 147, 1738 A. W. 


In transcribing fi 








, lett r 
.M.M. 


inadvertent mist: take of a sit 
li +, satisfactorily I presume, to E. 








‘ t of = ee “ disclose,”’ as 
» writer's di . his hope 

, but lil i t of the 

t listinct of each 

reading would render it no easy 





more extensive students than I can 
to be i what author did he acquire his 
f the Huns and Norwegians. With 
WI hite’s comments on the Areopagitica 
y unacquainted. E. L. 8. 








Mr. ‘Holt 
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ing equal 
BRIDDEBURG BARONY. 


(4* §, ix. 214.) 


considerately and properly 
of th charte r granted by 
f Lochmaben on May 24, 






ar his reig n (1319, not 1320, as 
nation took place on March 25, 27, 
>) in favour of Sir Thomas de Kyrke- 
ht, pre that from a fac-simile in litho- 
mpared with the copy of a copy in Mr. 

Jescription of the Parishes in the P. 
mt; but where this description, which is 
rved, if not in the Adyo- 


, 1t would appear, not known. 





DY : r Thoma received only a 
part of Briddeburr—a D nny land with the 
pert s in the vill of vithin the sheriffdor 


is to be held by him in 
fee and heritage, and in free barony, by all its 
propér meiths and marches. No special bound- 





aries, however, are mentioned, either as regards this 
pendicle or the vill itself. The return to be made 
to the king as superior cannot accurately be stated, 


owing to the cop chart r at this part being 
: cypherat ible; but, judg 

ty given, it y be s 

of two 





imperfect 
what of i 
this—milit 


cm toren_ 9 r 
rum mili n, equitum 











nd three suitors (tres secta ve tores) 
: “7 shire o Dar 
ld there every year (singulis annis thidem 

). This is, as it would seem, a large 
return re ra twopenny land, of, as it is elsewhere 
called, en pound land of ota extent, and pro- 
bably may be applicable to the whole vill, the 


infries, 








twopenny land bearing its proportion. The an- 
cient vills were often | great extent. There 
were probably larger and smaller ones ; the former 


being generally of the old of twenty pounds, 


equal to ten ploughgat 1e) or hides, and 
were called also baronies (tobertson’s Hist, Essays, 


“S. M 


nesses to 


nents,” 15; 136-7). The wit- 
the execut r, 
we presume, are knight en of high 
all laymen, with the « ption of the Abbot of 
Aberbrothoc, who was chancellor for the 








time. 


There is, howe over, NO | rring of baronial juris- 
dictio — the « ise cum fossa, et furca, 
sac et soc, tol &e., being awanting, which 





is inserted in the char 232, to Kylosbern in 
favour of Ivan de Kyrkepatric. The two pennic 8 
must be an old extent, an extending or valuing 
at a very early period, as early at least as the 
reign of Alex. III., but bably much earlier. 





Vide Thomson Dep. Cl. Ltegisters, Hist. En- 
gury, “Case for Cra ” May 18, Fac. Coll. 
Reports, xix. 511, the r of which the late 
Lord Glenlee compar that of a lost decade of 


Livy. 

Dr. R., as it would seem, a 
charter the 
a distinct 


ssumes that by this 
was erected into 
barony, and given to De Kyrkepatric. 


whole of Briddeburg 


Such a view is at least t supported by the 
terms of the charter ; i | there is evidence 


that the Kirkpatrick family were not, at this time, 
in possession of the wl . A charter by the 
same king, and about th me time as this char- 
ter, was granted to a Rob Boyd, son of William, 
by which he had conferred on him Duncoll, the 
barony of Dalswinton, and lands of Dulgarthe, 
the latter being described the barony of Bridde- 
burg (“in baronia de B ir*,” Robertson’s Ind. 

of M. Charters, pp. 15, 86). Duncoll, or Duncow, 
and Dalswinton lie east of gs not far, 





| and on the same side of t } ith. s Dulgarthe 
may yet be locally known, if the name be not a 
ee n of Dalgar ld parish of which 


Briddel iy altogether ; but on this point Dr. 
R. will » able to sp . As has 1 en seen, Brid- 
r weary in the charter « 19, 3 lled a vill, 
Kylosbern was in the twelfth century. In the 
charter to R. Boyd, | ; it is « ~~ id a barony, 
but the one was almost int to the other in 
extent. Antiq.& vol. 1.), foun wr hese 
charter of 1319, conceives that Sir Thomas de K. 
obtained this bar my from The Bruce for services 
pe rformed by his father and himself; and cer- 
tainly it was not long after this till the K. family 
ywned the whole; for, during the rule of Robert 
Duke of Albany, he, as vernor, is found grant- 
ing in 1409 a charter, with a long tailzied destina- 
tion to a Sir Thos. Kirkpatrick upon his own 
resignation, of the lands and baronies of Kylos- 
bern and Brygburgh, 


without exception of any 
part being expressed. Mr. Black, in his MS. Dese. 





Grose ( 
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of Parishes (Advocates’ Library), writing in the 
beginning of last century, refers to the ten merk 
land of Kilpatrick in Dalgarno parish, and says— 
“ Next unto which, down the river (Nith), is a 
ten pound land pextaining to the baron of Clos- 
burn,” which marches with the lands of Claw- 
ghries, and those of Over and Nether Algirth, 
“which ” (as he adds) “are the utmost extent of 
Dalgarno ”—1. e. the outermost part in that direc- 
tion, south-eastwards, of that parish. This ten 
ound land seems clearly identified with Bridde- 
sem or part of it at least, from its position being 
between Kilpatrick and Clauchries, and being a 
ten pound land of old extent—the latter as a fact 
being confirmed by the Taxt Roll of Nithsdale of 
1554, a copy of which, equally curious and in- 
structive, has been furnished by Dr. R. (4° 8. 
viii. 364). Vide Thomson's Hist. Eng. p. 32, note, 
p- 41, note, et infra. 

The name Briddeburg is worthy of considera- 
tion: ancient place-names are always so, and if 
properly inte rprete ad, are often instructive whe on all 
other information is awanting. Such is the form 
of this name in the charter of 13819. In Robert- 
son’s Inder, where the charter is entered, it is 
“ Brydeburgh.” In the charter to Duncoll, Xc., as 
entered in the same index, it is by contraction 
“‘ Brdburt”; and in the other, in 1409, by the 
Duke of Albany it is “Brygburgh.” Then Mr. 
Black (sup. cit.) makes this interesting remark 
regarding the ten pound land of the Baron of 
Closburn, “ where,” says he, “hath been a chap- 
pel and a trench for keeping of a pass at this 
place.” Here, on the left bank of the Nith, are 
three objects presented to view—a chapel,a trench, 
a pass. The trench, as we would venture to say, 
was subservient to the pass ; a passage of the Nith 
by a ford; and the chapel to those having occa- 
sion to cross at this ford, often no doubt in a 
dangerous state from floods, if not also otherwise. 
The chapel, a house of prayer, reminded them of 
their danger as well as of their duty if they 
would secure their safety. What, then, if this 
chapel was dedicated to St. Bryde (the famous 
St. Bridget), and if the trench—an entrenched 
position, a fort having circumvallations, one or 
more, reared to guard the ford—was the burg, or 
burgh? We know that such places of strength 
were often called burghs. ‘‘Step-ends” in the 
Ord. Map may denote the site of this ford, many 
of the places near fords being so called from large 
stones having been placed in the channel to allow 
wayfarers to pass dry -shod when the water was 

not in flood. This trench would be Bryde’s-trench, 
alias burgh—that is, a trench at or near Bryde’s 
Chapel. It is well known how general the practice 
was before the Reformation to set down chapels, 
oratories, or crosses at fords, those especially of 
large rivers, as the Nith at this point is. They 
drew forth many offerings, as without a manifes- 
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tation of liberality the suffrages of the tutelar saint 
were not to be obtained. 

Can Dr. R. afford any idea of the bounds of 
Briddeburg vill or barony ? Would it be marched 
on the east by the Clauchrie burn; or, extending 
eastwards of it, might it include the lands of 
Clauchrie and Auldgirth, both seemingly within 
the old parish of Dalgarno ? EsPepare. 


RUSSELL OF STRENSHAM: COKESEY. 
(4" S. viii. ix. passim; x. 129.) 

[ am obliged to Mr. Cooxes for his reply to 
my notice on the Russells of Strensham, but do 
not think he settles the matter. If descendants 
are in existence, either of the five (not four) 
younger sons of Sir William Russell, Bart., or of 
his two daughters, the representation of the family 
isin them. The point is, are there such descen- 
dants; and if so, can they prove their pedigree 
by evidence, not tradition? I have believed my- 
self, together with all those I know, that there are 
no descendants of Sir W. Russell first baronet; 
and I was unaware of the existence of the family 
of Stubbers, or that they claimed connection wit 
the Russells of Strensham. (Their pedigree is 
not in any visitation, nor are they in Burke.) Mr. 
Cooxkes says that his « great-great-grandmother 
was a dau ehter of an Alderman Sir William Rus- 
sell,’ not however mentioning whether she married 
into his patern: ul family or otherwise. If the alder- 
man had left the issue mentioned, viz. a son, 
grandson, ond three great-grandsons, one of these 
would have succeeded to “the baronetcy at the 
decease of Sir Francis Russell in 1705. If Wil- 
liam, said to be son of the alderman, was 80, it is 
strange that his uncle should have alienated 
estates which had descended for centuries in the 
male line; and that he, son of a knight and an 
alderman, a well-to-do man, should have so de- 
spised the s iperior dignity, as not only not to 
assume it when it belonged to him, but to have 
managed to have his name omitted as a baronet, 

r heir to a a in all works and records 
that Iam aware of. No papers or deeds I have 
seen mention the Stubbers’ house. It is said 
Sir Thos. Russell, brother of Sir Francis the 
baronet, had issue, and that descendants are im 
America; but of this there is no evidence except- 
ing a coat of arms on a seal, ¢. e. no evidence at 
all. A family in Worcestershire, in possession of 
many Russell relics, had grown to believe they 
ded from the house of Strensham. It 
was not so, however; these effects were be 
queathed them by Sir C. Trubs haw Withers, who 
was nearly re lated to their ancestor, and married 
Miss’ Francis Ravenhill, heiress of the Russells, 
by whom he had no issue. In family genealogy 
nothing can be granted that is not proved ; and, 
unless Mr. Cooxes can show that the Russells of 
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Stubbers really descend from those Strensham, and 
from the first baronet, the belief will remain that 


John Russell Cookes, Esq., of Bentley, John | 


Vincent Hornyold, Esq., of Blackmore Park, and 
the heirs (if any) of the Wintors of Hodington, 
represent the house of Strensham (all descended 
from the sisters of Sir W. Russell, Bart.). Mr. 
(ooKEs gives no information of any use in com- 
piling a pedigree, and no authority as to where he 
derives information from, in his long reply; I hope, 
therefore, he will investigate the pedigree of the 
Stubbers house before he answers this. He says, 
“The alderman had issue at least three children— 
Elizabeth, a daughter unknown, and William.” 
This is a vague commencement of a pedigree. His 
informant says, “The only lineal descendants of 
the alderman that I know of were the Russells of 
Stubbers,”—that the pedigree “ might, he believes, 
be made out from the parish registers,”—that “ he 
has no doubt that all the Russells of Stubbers were 
descended from the alderman.” The latter sen- 
tence makes it quite possible that, although a 
Russell of Stubbers married into the alderman’s 
family, it is uncertain whether the Stubbers house 
descends from this marriage; and if all did not, 
isthere proof any did? Is it certain there were 
not two Sir William Russells? Is the portrait 
certain? There are several of Sir William Rus- 
sell the baronet. I submit with all courtesy to 
your correspondent, that he does not show that 
this alderman belonged to the Strensham family, 
that he founded that of Stubbers, or that all the 
latter descend from him. Mr. Cookes goes on to 
say, “in the absence of valid proof of the fact, 
we have no right to suppose that neither of the 
first baronet’s three youngest sons left issue male 
fonly the first baronet had sons], all these may 
ave married,” hence the probability of the baro- 
netcy not being extinct. Now we have every right, 
Ithink, to believe otherwise; as no record can be 
found of their having had issue, they must be 
considered as having none until it is shown they 
had. It is extraordinary what contempt for a 
baronetcy, and perhaps chance of an estate, the 
house of Stubbers, and Mr. Cooxes’s suggested 
possible houses, had, supposing they had any right 
at all, although they were brothers or nephews 
of the last baronet Sir Francis Russell. I will 
hot occupy space by a treatise of the origin of the 
name Russell, or suggestions which cannot be 
ascertained of family connectionships, but only 
observe that the name -Roussel or Rosel is stil] 
common in Normandy, &c., and that it is most 
improbable that the family had a common ances- 
tor, It is quite improbable that the Bedford 
Russells were ever connected with those of Stren- 
shar: ; I think otherwise, putting aside the anti- 
quity of the coats of either. I apologise for my 


length, but could not answer more shortly ; and | 


hope that Mr. Cooxes will settle the matter by 


investigating the pedigree of the Russells of Stub- 
bers, and sending it to “N. & Q.” I am aware 
Sir J. Pakington represents the Russells of Powiek, 
but there are two opinions on the origin of this 
family, and, as an eminent genealogist is now in- 
terested in it, I will leave it; and also, for the 
present, a note on the Cookesey family. 
C. G. H. 

Will Mr. Cooxess kindly state what reasons he 
has for believing Alderman Sir William Russell 
(he was knighted in 1679) to be identical with 
William, younger. son of Sir William Russell of 
Strensham, Bart. ? 

I quite agree in your correspondent’s conjecture, 
that the Cookseys were paternally Beauchamps. 
In the roll of temp. Edward I., Walter de Cok- 
sey bears a coat of arms nearly identical with that 
of Beauchamp, viz. Gules, semée of crosses-cross- 
lets, a fesse argent. H. 8S. G. 

P.S. The Russells of Swallowfield, baronets, 
claim descent from the Strensham family. 


BLANCHE PARRY. 
(4° S, x. 48.) 


Mrs. Blanche Parry was daughter of Henry 
Parry and granddaughter of Miles. Perhaps 
YLLUT meant to write in the Welsh form Henry 
ap Miles. She was buried in St. Margaret’s church, 
Westminster. A monumental portrait of her 
hangs high up in the tower of that church, re- 
moved perhaps from the nave upon some altera- 
tions or improvements being made in the church. 

Two windows at Atcham have painted glass 
relating to the Parry family, but these windows 
were originally in Bacton church, and were re- 
moved from thence by Mrs. Burton to preserve 
them. At Bacton they were exposed to the boys, 
who pelted stones at them. At Atcham they 
were near to the vicarage-house, where Mrs, Bur- 
ton lived. Mrs. Burton was a long time in getting 
possession of them, but one day she went to Bacton, 
treated the churchwardens, and (according to her 
suggestion) made them too merry, and they gave 
her permission to take away the windows. They 
afterwards repented, and sued Mrs. Burton to re- 
gain them. Ilow Mrs. Burton got off from this 
suit I do not know; but she did not say a word 
about the suit to her children for many years. 

As this is a question of property between two 
parishes, I thought I might as well tell the story. 

P.O Fe 


The monument to the memory of Blanche 
Parry is in St. Margaret’s church, Westminster. 
It will be found in the north aisle of the chancel, 
nearly opposite the door. a. G2 
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This lady was not buried in Westminster Abbey » and | very smale perles betweene. Geuen 
but in the parish church of St. Margaret, 
i The entry in the parish register, nied 
of Feb. 27, 1589-90, is “ Mrs. Blanch of Pary.” 














COLLINS AND HIS * 


Miss ay tte I's 


tract from Arthur ( ‘ollins’ s Journal in his 
own handwriting, i 
“ discouragements and unprecedented usuage” he 
i in his letter to Sir J T 
publication of ‘the 
Baronetage of England, a.v, 1725, and which con- 
i be his portion to the time that the 
eerage Was published. 
and knowing full well ho 10w deserving 
historian was of the gratitude 


s of Queen Elizabeth’s j oro 
» the custody of Lady Katherine 
I may note, en passant, 


Elizabeth Howard. 
the earliest MS. in w hich I have found 


this indefatigable 
of the nobility, I can only apolog 
feeling sure that your correspon- 
dent Str WALTER TREVELYAN will be interested 
in its perusal :— 


sett w" ii) diamonds iij 





752.—I_ breakfasted with their Ges 





Lady Elizabeth Cavendis! 
Lady Henrietta Cavendish Bentink, " 
in their Persons, of most agreeable sweet tempers, withs 
The Discourse between us gave 
an opportunity to say how I was descended, and the 
misfortune s that attended my family and myself; on which 
they seemed to pity me, but said 
Countess of Oxfor 1 hs ad sent up P ictures ‘ 


and Eve enamuled | most affable behaviour. 


iiij smale perles eee 


: but her Grace of + Portl an A “thinking d 
, determined to have only two | engraved ; that 
of E lisabe th, Countess of Shrewsbury, 
Fs amily of Cave ndis ah 3 ; anc of Here 
,a P erson very famous, and from 











vancer of the noble 


1d then return’ ‘d to my 
it Highgate, where I cm mo myself in writing 





3's to attend the King 





M4 the Dake of Newe as stle, 
on him soon after the Meeting of the Parliament, willl 





taken up with Sesieem as he said, 
I therefore wrote the 





bette of ‘gol le, xij peces of 
age thes, geuen by Mi 
res 





ase your Grace,—When I cot 1si¢ 
your Grace hi — to me, wit » wh 





at most 0 of the Nobility 


being a Crane wh meane 


ag I ha ave a ‘Heart an ~ a Spirit ( with 
b Jood froma my Ance stors) not to be conquered by oppre 
sion, or I couldn’t have wrote that which will make my 
name memorable to after Ages, celebrating the Memory "1 
of eminent and extraordinary Persons, and t 





and Studds golde xxxj, 
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their v irtues for the 
the principal ends and duties of History. 
. ‘] am ‘th e Son of Misfortune (my Father having run 
30,000 Ibs.), and from my fruitless 
ly to dve so; but I have left in 
my Life, and the 
undergone, with 


through more than 
Representations a 
Manuscript a 

eruel ust 





Copyes of the Letters | uve t 1 the occasion, of 
which are several t ir Grace, whereby Posterity may 
know I have not been + either in I hic 





the Books I} : \ , 
tion for Preferment which I so well deserve. 
‘If your Grace has any Compassion for me, I humbly 








beg you will order Not to be left M’ Withers’s, 
Bookseller in Fleet Street, when I may the Hont t 
Wait OF 1 

Most faithfu 

And most Devoted Servant, 

ArntTuur COLLINS, 
Feb? 5, 1752.’ 

“Whilst I waited for His Gra 
James's, Is yke to the Duke of Portland, t 
sad Three more § of the Life of 





Clare, that I hadn't d to him, but 
them to His Grace the next morning. 
said it would be as well if I sent them, whic h I thought 
shewed a coldness, and induced me not to send them till 
Friday morning. I went in afterwards with many who 
attended, to the King, who spoke fi the 
Portl 
Grafton, and the | ! 
to Sir John Ligoneer. 1e Marquis of moe ckin 

he Bedchamber in W 













awarr, who stood t 








) ss t King 
} tand in 
} » by ¢ Lords 





having never had the Hont to | 
Majesty, was unknown to Him. 
“O arting out of t King’s Bedchamber, t 
Lord Viscount G spoke to me king whether I was 
on a new edition of the Peerag I told him I had mad« 
Collections towa l 
it was imy 
to keep iP 
manner 
should t 


the sam 








re till that was don » I 
I told my Lord Delawarr 
" 1 te bo povided fer. [ 
waited til l D 
castle 1 
then in va 
tending 
whom 





t by the Waiters it was 











King’s Ley 
Gage: he s 
again; ths 
condition, 





rds commiserated my 





hoped very on to tell me of some 
Provision being m t which he earnestly h’d, 
I mast say his Lo: was ever an encourager of Liter- 
ature, and on several occasions when I have been with 
im has said to other L rds present at the s 
‘Here is Collins who has served us, and we do nothing 
for him’; to which all the answer made was, 
Ministry ought to show me more Favour. 

“Taking leave of his Lord ship, I went 
Square, and dined with Mr Perry, his Lady, 
Burnaby, who had be 














» Berkley 
vy, and Mr 
en in foreign Parts one of the King’s 


nitation of Posterity, being one of 
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Ministers ; and from the observation I made of him, he 
seemed to be a Person of Address and affable behaviour. 
Mr’ Perry, before Mt Burnaby « i my opinion of 











the way he intended to pursue in obtaining the Barony of 
K * * * *, to which his Lady had pret : 1 desired 
me to draw the case of the Stat the I which I 
promised to do. I took my leave of them about 5 of the 
Clock, and on my return to my Chan 


ers in the Templ 
I made it in my way to call at Newcastle House in Lin- 
. Fields, where I delivered the Letter befor 
mentioned ; went to my Chambers, a taid there the 
whole evening, musing on 
morning, and looking 











a &r 
C. T. Cotrms TRELAWNY. 





“ BILLYCOCK ” 


(4” §. ix. passim; x. 06. 


a “wind-up” to this subject, I take the 

a ; a song printed for 

circulation by your correspondent Mr. 

EPHEN JACKSON, who will, I t, excuse the 

liberty. I have added the notes made by the 

P. D. just as I find them in the original, the 
author having good-naturedly adopted them :— 





rty of forwarding 
; 





“THE WIDE-AWAKE. 




















Song on an Old Hat, writt by Jackson 
Esq., t » the tune of * The Leat 
“T know not how it was, but yesternight 
rhinking about my Aat, a rhymin t 
Came on me ("twas the first time " 
i I made a song on my wide-awake. 
Omnes—A song on the wide-awake ! 
Let's have it! bravo! bravo! 
W City of the P. 
sugntiy ter 
“Of all the hats that ever I 
Tt 1e wide-aw uke is the ot for m 
lis only trutl h when I declare, 
How it’s the fashion everyw 
r} yme will tell of its v " 
Ar r th’ inventor’ ° 
Iw head it never may 
Wh I ited the v : 
SOT S v it me ft ? , 
Where laurell’d P ch troll'd t 
And others tw me § D 
Who first the el t | : 
All bosh and fudge! twas I 
Who first conceived the wond’r 
Did folly’s foppish freaks forsa 
And manhood crown’d with th i wake ! 
A tuneful bard + in his ballad 
How wisdom in the peruke dwell 
“This means the same as to ‘ set s hash. The 
origin of the two culinary « xpressions is ex} lained in the 
irchaic Dictionary, but if that rk isnot at hand-an 
inquiring reader can consult Mrs. ¢ i] "3s Cooking made 
Easy, edit. 1745.” —Printer’s Devil 
+ “This has reference to Dibdin, who sings— 


‘he wisdom’s in the wig’; 
but the same expression occurs in a learned tractate on 
the hair, written by Caputius Caxonius, Professor of 
Crinology in the University of Hairlem. See the Elzevir 
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Such as is worn in Church and State 

By priest and ermined magistrate! 

But if those coverings were but doom’d, 
And the graceful wide-awake assumed, 

Far greater impression i¢ would make— 
Fancy [ Cockburn *} wearing a wide-awake ! 

*“ And what d’ ye say to the huge broad-brim 
That shades the Quaker starch’d and prim ? 
Or the three-cock’d hat so grave and big 
That tiles the curls of the rector’s wig ? 
Why, in good sooth, I like them not, 

A villainous by-gone look they’ve got : 
I'd sink such things in the pond or lake,+ 
And supply their place by the wide-awake! 

“ And what d’ye say to those gibus things, 
With cranks, and screws, and iron springs, 
That, if you choose, you can make as flat 
As a fluke or anything flatter than that! 
Why! I rayther think well of hats like those, 
For your head is cool’d by each wind that blows ; 
But it’s dolorous sad if a spring should break— 
Now there isn’t no springs in a wide-awake ! ¢ 

“ And what d’ye say to those beavers fine ? 

Oh! they shall have no praise of mine! 

"Spose a gennelman goes to the play, 

As every one does once in a way : 

Tis a benefit night—there’s an awful rush, 

And your beaver receives a dreadful crush 

That spoils its beauty and no mistake ; 

Now! it couldn’t be so with a wide-awake! 
“ And ’spose you take a jaunt by rail, 

As you must in lack of coach or mail, 

You try to sleep—but no rest is got 

Because of your Paris chimley § pot ! 

But your wide-awake is a good night-cap 

When you feel inclined for a napless nap, 

And a jolly good snooze you're sure to take 

Though your head is wrapp’d in a wide-awak« 


“ And when your beaver it is worn out, 
’Tis only fit to be punch’d about, 
Or top a figure of rude array, 
Set up to scare the crows away ! 
But your wide-awake you may, if you please, 
Cut into shreds when you nail your trees! 
So I wish his head it never may ache 
Who first invented the wide-awake ! 
“The Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven, 
Jan. 1, 1859.” 
Viator (1.) 


Icetanp (4" S. ix. 535; x. 19, 53.)—Through 
the politeness of the mother of Mr. W. L. Watts, 
I am enabled to fix the date of his departure from 
England, and approximately of his ascent over that 
terra incognita the “ Vatna,” and to supply some 
additional information which may be acceptable 


edition of his work printed in 1555, or the recen; trans- 
lation by Professor Brown of the City of London, The 
original is scarce.” —Printer’s Devil. 

* In the original the word is Campbell.—V1aTor. 

+ Malham Water is close to Mr. Jackson’s house.— 
VIATOR. 

t “ This line is shocking bad grammar; but Mr. Jack- 
son has chosen a ‘shocking bad’ subject.”—Printer’s 
Devil. 

§ “ Chimney. Mr. J. forgets his spelling. He ought 
to consult his Mavor. The whole of the verse is exceed- 
ingly vulgar.” —Printer’s Devil. 





to R. P., and possibly not without interest to 
other of your readers. Mr. Watts left London on 
July 5, 1871, by steamer to Granton, thence by a 
Danish vessel to Iceland. The name of the friend 
by whom he was accompanied is Mr. John Milne, 
| of the Hermitage, Richmond, a student of the 
school of mines. Prints from the negatives taken 
by Mr. Watts were presented to the “ Icelandic 
Literary Society,” the “Royal Geographical So- 
ciety,” and to the President of Iceland. Mrs, 
Watts states that the name of the great glacjer 
ascended by her son, as written to her by a gen- 
tleman, anative of Iceland, is the “ Vatna jokul,” 
| and this the latter described to that lady as “an 
untrodden mountainous region of ice and snow, 
superstitiously feared and shunned by the natives. 
In this region,” she tells me, “ the bottle was 
deposited. My son,” the lady continues— 
| “ —. does not affirm than he reached the summit, although 
he believes he did, as he saw nothing beyond but an ap- 
parently boundless plain of snow, which he had neither 
| time nor resources to venture upon. No doubt an expe 
rienced determined man like Captain Burton, with grest 
resources at command, and bearing or exacting a sort of 
prestige in all* that he undertakes, will do a great deal 
more than could be accomplished by two young holiday 
students with limited means; nevertheless he will not be 
the first to venture upon this hitherto unknown region.” 
Mr. Watts sailed for Quebec in the beginning 
of July, and so is not here to tell his own story. 
Captain Burton's expedition to Iceland was lately 
noticed in one of the public prints in connection 
with his appointment as British Consul at Trieste. 
J. Cx. R 
Ferrey:s “ Recottections or Wetpy Prem”: 
Isabgy (4° S. x. 8, 90.)—I ought to have replied 
to your respected and courteous correspondent 
P. A. L. sooner. I have to thank him for mostia- 
teresting information respecting the artist Isabey; 
at the same time, in the severe remarks which I 
have used upon the practical joke he played o 
the great Napoleon when First Consul, I simply 
gave expression to the very strong language used 
by the elder Pugin, when speaking of his friend 
Isabey’s folly. As far as my memory £0@8, 
believe I have used the very words uttered by 
Pugin, and I well remember how indignantly he 
spoke of Isabey’s presumption. The exaggen 
tion, therefore, does not rest upon me, It now 
appears that there have been various versions of 
this “ practi al joke.” It is related in a very 
mild form in the Duchess d’Abrantes’ Memos, 
and the other accounts (as I suppose) of the same 
incident vary considerably. 
Pugin was a most polished gentleman of the 
| old school, and would necessarily feel that such # 
act of impertinence, perpetrated by his friend 
| Isabey, was deserving of the strongest reprobation. 
Iam acquainted with Isabey’s great perp 
appreciate his skill as a most distinguished 
| but I cannot think that, however successful a8 * 
' 
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: “eh 7 . 
inter (and therefore patronised by the First | curious, and full of anecdotes on a particularly 


bonsul), anything could justify such an impudent | interesting subject. 
practical joke as he committed. | According to his own account, Mr. Elliott was 

The little historical sketch given by P. A. L. | born in 1784; was successively a stage-coach 
is very entertaining. I venture, however, to think | driver, groom to General Campbell, and Mr. James 
that he is hardly correct when he states that Isabey | Graham, and became acquainted with Joseph 
had te prepare all the drawings for the coronation. Paisley, the Gretna Green parson, in 1810. Pais- 
I remember having seen some masterly sketches | ley was known as the “ Blacksmith,” through 
by Mons. Lafitte, brother-in-law of Pugin, a very | “ his quickness in uniting eloping parties”; and 
distinguished member of the Legion of Honour, | taking a liking to Elliott, agreed to hand him 
for the Sculpture of the Arc de Triomphe on the | over the “ goodwill” of his profession if he would 
Place de Carousel, and for other public buildings, | marry his granddaughter. This was done; and 
and I fancy also there were some for the corona- | Paisley dying in January, 1811, aged eighty-four, 
tion of the emperor; they may, however, have | the subject of this notice “became the sole and 
been simply prepared by Lafitte for approval. | only parson of Gretna Green” :— 

BenJaMIn Ferrey, F.S.A. “T have,” writes he, “ continued so for the last twenty- 

nine years, during which period I have married more 
than 3000 couples of all ranks and grades.” 





“T know A Hawk From A Hanpsaw” (48. | 
ix. 358, 514; x. 57, 135.)—Judging from certain 
previous notes of Mr. Cuatrock, I thought it | Mr. Elliott died a short time since. : 
within the bounds of possibility that he might here is an advertisement in this book stating, 
mistake the heronsewe of my culinary references | that “The Gretna Green Register,” with an ap- 
for heron-stew. For this reason I gave him my | pendix containing the names of 7,444 persons 
Chaucer-quotation. Mr. Cuarrock has made the | ™ utied by Elliott, was in the press, and would be 
mistake I thought he might possibly make; and | shortly published at one guinea—copies limited 
has (beyond my expectation) failed to see the to 500, Was it issued ? T. C. NoBLe. 
bearing of the Chaucer passage. Chaucer rhymes 79, Great Dover Street. 


heronsewes ( = young herons), with sewes (=stews).| I have a book called— 
I congratulate Mr. Cuatrtock on his first attempt | “The Gretna Green Memoirs by Robert Elliott, with 


at “index-ferreting.” It brings out the strange | an Introduction and Appendix by the Rev. Caleb Brown. 
fact that he was ignorant that Early-English London : Published by the Gretna Green Parson, of 
swe=stew, There needs no comment upon this. | * reek 1S Se at 16, Leicester Square, 
I recommend a further study of indices to Mr. |?" — - ion . f 
Cuartock before he tries again to prove, from| . It is an interesting little autobiography of 
the late Albert Smith, that hernshaw =shaw-hern. | ighty-two pages, and full of anecdote. The in- 
Joun Appis, M.A, | troduction (xix. pages) is by Mr. Brown, and from 
it it appears that an innkeeper having usurped 
Mr. Elliott’s “ancient office,” he had “taken to 
his pen to aid his pocket.” 

Mr. Elliott succeeded his father-in-law, Joseph 
Paisley, the reputed blacksmith (who had held 
the office of Gretna Green Parson for sixty years, 
having commenced about 1753) in 1810, the old 
man dying in Jan. 1811, aged eighty-four. 

From 1811 to 1839 inclusive, Mr. Elliott cele- 
| brated 3872 marriages; the number for each year 

is stated; the highest was 198 (in 1825), and the 

lowest were the last three years, numbering 55, 
| 46, and 42 respectively—a diminution doubtless 
owing to the New Marriage Act, the average 
number from 1829 to 1835 inclusive having been 
above 160 a year. 

There is the following advertisement at the 
beginning of the book :— 

“Tn the press and shortly to be published, by subscrip- 
tion of one guinea each, The Gretna Green Register, with 
an Appendix containing the Names of 7,444 Persons 


Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Arnuts (4™ §S. ix. 584; x. 52, 117.)—This 
little note is not intended to criticise what some 
crusty readers would call “learned lumber”; but 
to correct a mistake in Johnstone's edition of 
Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. “ Tall oat-grass” 
is no relation of pignut, Anglice, or arnut (earth- 
nut), Scottice, which is an umbelliferous plant, 
called by botanists Bunium Jflexuosum ; but is a 
grass called Arrhenatherum avenaceum. In some 
places this “ tall oat-grass” bears flattish roundish 
knobs at the base of the stem, and these are called 
by the Scots “swines’ arnuts.” A. 3 

Chelsea, S.W. 

Gretna Green Marriaces (4% S. x. 8, 74, 
111.)—In 1842 was issued a small octavo volume 
of over one hundred pages, entitled — 

“ The Gretna Green Memoirs. By Robert Elliott, with 
an Introduction and Appendix by the Rev. Caleb Brown. 
London: Published by the Gretna Green Parson, of 
whom only it can be obtained at 16, Leicester Square, 
price 2s. 6d.; or forwarded by Post-office order for 
3s. 8d,” . 

_A portrait of Elliott, and a view of “The Mar- 
mage House,” is given in the work; which is 


* Sic. But query, if not Leicester Place, Leicester 
Square (see further on). 

+ How could he sign the certificate given in “N. & Q.” 
4th §, x. 111, if the date of 1818 be correct ? 













































Married by Robert Elliott, the Gretna Green Parson. 
Only 500 copies to be printed. Names to be sent to Mr. 
Elliott, 16, Leicester Place (sic), Leicester — 

Now, as Mr. Elliott 
during "his tenure of office (from 1810 or 1811 to 
1839), it is évident this work would contain many 
previous marriages—probably the whole from the 
commencement in or about 1755. 

This would indeed be a most valuable guinea’s 
worth. It was, I presume, never published. Does 
any correspondent know anything about it ? 

In whose custody are the original Gretna 
Green Registers ? 

Is anything kn: 


ywn of the number of marriages 
celebrated there dur : 


ing the last few years ? 
' G.ELA, 

ix. 505.) —I would sup- 
plement what I said about Jaques's dial by sug- 
gesting, that the “‘ homely swain” of Shakspeare, 
who is represented as ‘‘ carving out dials quaintly 
point by point,” was simply cutting into shape 
with his pocket-knife such an instrument as is 
still used in the Pyrenees. 


Jaques’s Drat (4S, 


Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

“ GENERAL THANKSGIVING” REPEATED BY THE 
WHOLE CoNGREGATION (4" §S. x. 67.) — Some 
years ago I introduced the habit of uniting the 
congregation with the clergyman in repeating the 
“General Thanksgiving” into Ecclesfield parish 
church. I first heard this done at St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, and was struck by the 
propriety of all joining in thanking God, no less 
than in confessing to Him. The same is done at 
Wath-upon-Dearne at my recommendation, and 
I believe the good custom is spreading. If the 
Amen were not printed in italics, it would have 
rubrical sanction. Atrrep Gatty, D.D 

I know that this custom (that of the congrega- 
tion following the clergyman in repeating the 
“General Thanksgiving” with audible voice) 
provaile—st any rate on Sunday evenings—in the 
parish church of Chelsea; and I believe that the 
custom is almost universal in Ireland. Whether 
the custom be pleasing or not is a matter of 
taste. To my mind it is not proper, because there 
seems to be ground for thinking th: : no prayers 
(or thanksgivings) in the Prayer | are in- 
tended to be so repeated when the Amen is 
printed in a different type from the prayer itself. 
Then I apprehend the Amen is intended to be a 
response to the prayer, which is to be said by the 
— alone, ARMIGER. 

[The custom referred to prevails in many churches.— 
Ep, ] 

Divorce (4 S. ix. passim; x. 57, 134.)—We 
have not advanced an inch beyond the point 
whence we first started, and what your corre- 
spondent now says was said by me in a former 
communication. 


iY ok a 


¥ 
| 
| 


married only 3872 couple | 
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I humbly submit that a “woman divorced” 


does “ necessarily lose her social position.” The 
| lady mentioned by your learned correspondent 
was not, as I think, a “ divorced wife,” but a 
woman who had divorced a husband. No one 
would affirm that any degree of moral turpitude 
necessarily attaches to am unfortunate woman 


| superior, 


who, on sufficient grounds, has ie lved a worth- 
less coverture. BaRRISTER-AT-Law, 
Middle Temple. 


Eperniit Barrie (4% S. x. 47, 99, 139,)— 
Referring to Mr. KNow1es’s query at p. 47, and 
in connection with it to Mr. FLeMrNe’s reply, at 
p. 99, I quite fail to see how the latter gentleman 
makes out that “ Both authorities are right.” 
The question is as to whether William Huddle- 
ston or John Smith “ was made Knight Banneret 
after the battle.’ From Mr. Firemuve's reply I 
gather nothing as to either of th. » above-named 
persons, with the exception of their having re 
captured the royal banner—not a word of any 
re ward accorded to them in cons quence, This 
to have been reserved for a certain Robert 

Yet even as to him we cannot conclude, 
from the extract in italics that 
conferred 
opinion will be 


seems 
Welch. 
with any certainty, 
the dignity of a Banneret was really 
upon him. My reason for this 
patent to all heraldic scholars. 

My own belief is, that John Smith was the man, 
and he the /ast upon whom the title was ever con- 
ferred. As corroboration of this, see in addition 
to Jeremy Collier, Chambers’s Cyclopedia, and a 
a New Dictionary of Heraldry, printed for Jer. 
Batley, 1725, sub. voce “ Banneret.” 

From the latter book any reader curious about 
these matters may get a full account of the cha- 
racter of this dignity; with the duties and pr- 
vileges pertaining to it. It was quite distinct from 
the more modern title of Baronet, and in rank far 
for “ it is certain,” says this writer— 
and still continue, the next 
bear arms with 
the degree of 
* all Baronets, 
rs, and Esquires 


“That thev 
degree to the 
supporters, whic 
a Baron. They are still to ta 
and formerly have had Knights 
to serve under them.” 


always were, 
nobility, are allowed to 
h no others may do under 


+ 


re flag, and 





The distinguishing badge was a sq 





hence they were some tim 1g eall - t Knie rhts of 
the square flag.’ "Ean xv Tew, M.A. 
— KESPEARE: “ Macnetn,” ILI. iv. 104 (* 
125.)—Thanks to D. C. T. for his conjec- 

ti wt emendations. His notion of the “ absorbed 
it” has been already sug gested in Johnsons 
| “evade it” and Keightley’ s *e -vitate it.” An 





anonymous conje cture “inherit” has something 
to be said in its favour. I think, however, that 


the old reading of the text, “If trembling li 7 
habit then,” 
opposer d 


is still the best. IJnAabdit is mark 
to the desert, the “ ground sahabitable” 
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(Richard ITI. 1. i. 65, where inhabitable = uninhabi- 
table) of the previous line. Steevens points out 
the “O knowledge ill-inhabited’ 
kt, IIL. iii. 7, where inhabited =lodged. Macbeth 


saysS—— 








“J will not hold ver of castle, but 
follow you to the oper 
Joun Appi 
Rustington, Littlehampton, S 
“Or be alive again, 
> me to the desert l 
ling I inhabit then, protest n 





The baby of a girl.” 


Ayscough adds “we 


but it would be better 


, 


Pope reads inhibit, a 
think properly,” so do I; 
to change then to thee. 


“If trembling I inhibit thee, protest m¢ 
The baby of a girl,” ° 
This to my mind makes perfect sense of the pas- 
sage. If trembling I restrain or hinder the: 


protest me coward, 


t walk too lz 





“Men must n l 

We cannot want the thought,” &c. 

This might get over the difficulty. Want in the 
sense of to be without has a place in the dictionary. 
The first four definitions in Todd’s Johnson of the 
active verb all mean this. Rawley, Bacon’s secre- 
tary, said “I prayed his lordship” (1 quote from 
memory) “might have strength, for greatness he 











could never want. C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 

Worms 1x Woop (4" S. x. 30, 156.)\—If P. R 
will place his picture painted on w rm-eat 
wood in an air-tight glass case or box, and subject 
it to the fumes evaporated from benzi every 
living worm will be destroyed in the course of a 
few days. The panel should be placed in a hori- 


zontal position, with the painting u 
the worm-eaten surface in a p 
the direct fumes as they evap ir 
tine, which may be poured 
sponge, placed in one or two small saucers, accord- 
ing to the size of the panel and the air-tight case. 
Some years ago I made an exhaustive series of 
experiments with a view to the preservation of 
the carved furniture, &c., in this museum, and 
had the benefit of the advice and assistance of 
the late Master of the Mint (Prof. Graham), Prof. 
J.0. Westwood of Oxford, Mr. Rogers, the emi- 
hert wood carver, and others. I tried carbolic 
acid (a pure form of creosote) at the suggestion of 
Prof. Graham. This was effective but sluggish 
m action. Chloroform appeared to be effective, 
but the creatures sometimes revived. The ben- 
ane did its work effectively. Experiments carried 
over several seasons showed that the spring of the 
year or early summer is the best time, as the 
Worms are then developed from the ova, but the 
fact that wood dust is seen falling from the worm 
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> of As You Like 


| adapted, of course, to the size and 
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holes is good evidence that the living creature is 
at work, and can be destroyed. Salivation alone 
will destroy the ova, and I even doubt that; but 
salivation would be destruction to some objects 
attacked by the worm, therefore the only remedy 
is vaporisation in the manner I have indicated, 
1 nature of the 
object to be treated. Large pieces of furniture 
can only be treated in a sufficiently large 
case, or in a suitable room made as impervious to 
fresh air as possible. GroreE WALLIS. 


South Kensington Muset 





glass- 


Curious Baprismat } 
» 


ix. 21, 372.) —You will find 
Cy . the George 
played Cor 


‘AMES (4° S, viii. passim; 
in Rose, and in Penny 
Anne Bellamy, who 
stance to Garrick’s King John; and in 


actress 


Lodge’s Tilust. (iii. 37, 2nd edit. ), Salathie l, son, 
and Pai ence, Tt mperance, Silk nce, and P; ude nce, 
daughters of Temperance, wife of Sir Thomas 


Crew, Speaker, James I. and Charles I, 
Joun PIKE. 


26, Old Burlincton Street, W. 
“ An ANCIENT AND DANGEROUS CUSTOM OI! 
Cuurcuwarpens” (4 §, x. 29.)—The origin of 


this custom has no doubt “grown out of” the 
custom formerly in vogue in almost every village 
in‘ Yorkshire, of the churchwardens and the parish 
constable visiting each public-house in their re- 
spective villages during divine service, every Sun- 
f seeing that no 


day morning, for the purpose of 
ing prohibited hours. 
I discontinued 


drinking was going on duri 

This custom has now happily been 

since the introduction of rural police. 
SIMI 





Nn RAYNER. 


Lerrtt Famiry (4@ S. ix. 506; x. 19, 98.)— 
Claus (Niclaus) Wedig Lepel, Esq., was 
the two pages of honour to Prince George 


who had the previous year married 


‘ 
1684 


one ol 


f Denmark, 





the Princess, afterwards Queen Anne of Great 

Britain. Luttrell’s Diary has the following men- 
tion of him: — 

Tuesday, 10 Jan 8-9). or whom the 

terday |} bill n, is page 

te of Dent and | ried a lady 





hter of John Brooke, 
1., of Rendlesham, co. Suffolk (great-grandson 
of Reginald Brooke, Esq., of Aspall); and, with 
her sister Hannah, was in 1697 co-beiress of her 
brother Robert Brooke, who died s. p- aged about 
thirty years. 

Commission to raise a new regiment of foot 
was given, April 1705, to Colonel Nicholas 
Lepell, who was appointed a brig.-general Jan. 1, 
1710, and took command subsequently of the 
regiment of horse of brig.-general the Earl of 
Rochford, slain at the battle of Almanza, July 27 
following. Notice is made in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of the decease of “ Nicholas Lepelle, Esq., 


bride was Mary, dau 
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lord proprietor of Sark Island,” Oct. 8, 1742; 
and the Whartong, in their Queens and Beaux of 
Society, allude to General Lepell, the father of 
Lady Harvey, as the proprietor of Sark, though 
possibly their statement may involve an error. 
The Le Pelleys, who succeeded the De Carteret 
family in the fief or seigniory of Sark Island 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, were 
living in the parish of the Vale, Isle of Guernsey, 
as early as King John’s time. 
' Mrs. 


The writer's great-great-grandmother, 
Anne (Nettleton?) Weaver, who died in 1752, 


widow of Samuel Weaver of New York (freeman 
1722) was near akin to Lady Mary (Lepell) Har- 
vey, and a familiar correspondence between the 
families was continued for some years. 

S. WEAVER. 

New York. 

[am much obliged for S. H. A. H.’s informa- 
tion, but may I remind him that my friend, for 
whom I ask, is of Pomeranian family, as I said in 
my query? Pomerania is in Prussia, not Russia. 

GREYSTEIL. 

S. H. A. H. of Bridgwater, states that Molly 
Lepell is said “for some years to have received 
pay as a cornet” in her father’s regiment. Does 
this mean that she actually served as a subaltern 
officer, like Louisa Scanagatti and others, or does 
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it, as I rather suppose, mean that she drew the | 


pay by means of some family job, and did not 
assume the character ? A. J. M. 


“ Notuine rrom Noturne ” (4* S, ix. passim ; 
x. 109.)— This saying is prettily expressed in 
Alfred de Musset’s Vamouna, canto ii. :— 

“ Byron, me direz-vous, m’a servi de modeéle ; 

Vous ne savez donc pas qu'il imitait Pulci ? 
Lisez les Italiens, vous verrez s'il les vole. 

Rien n’appartient a rien, tout appartient a tous, 

Il faut étre ignorant comme un maitre d’école 
Pour se flatter de dire une seule parole. 

Que personne ici-bas n’ait pu dire avant vous. 
C'est imiter quelqu’un que de planter des choux.” 


F. Be Se 


Tyke, Trike, Teacve (4 S. ix. 536; x. 55, 
117.)\—Might I add a kind of Irish appellation 
which the Norman or Saxon conquerors probably 
carried over there, and some one brought back to 
be a great theatrical word a century or two ago? 
We are too refined to keep up national reflections, 
and have dropped the word out of our dictionaries, 
but Dr. Johnson did not scruple to use it. Play- 


goers a hundred years ago considered it a generic | 
| Caldwell Roscoe, eldest son of William Stanley 


word, and nearly every Irish drama had a Teague 
in it. 
Committee gave the 'most noted instance of the 
character. But the late Mr. Thackeray chooses to 


make one of the maids of honour to Queen Anne 
eall Dr. Swift by that appellation. 
E. CuntncHame. 


Of course the celebrated comedy of The | 


| 1. Adonai; 2. 








[4 S. X. Serr. 7,72, 





In the Craven dialect song, called the “ York. 
shire Dealer,” inserted in Dr. Dixon’s Ancient 
oems, Sc., of the Peasantry, p. 209, we find— 

“ Bane to Claapham town-gate wer an oud Yorkshire 

ike.” 

IIere the word means a cheat. Tyke is a character 
in the School of Reform of Morton. It was a 
favourite part of Emery and Rayner. N. 

““Spmzra cusus Centrum” (4 S. viii, 399. 
ix. 265, 310, 412; x. 96.)—Mr. Lenraan 
Swirtr, in referring to Milton, has pointed out to 
us the source from whence we may arrive at the 
origin of this phrase. Miiton was well acquainted 
with the science of Kabbalism; Paradise Lost is 
full of Kabbalistic allusions and Kabbalistic phi- 
losophy. One of the great mysteries of Kabbalism 
is the Sephiroth, the Glories. God is surrounded 
with glories, as with royal robes. Accordingly, 
they represented Him as a vast circle, or rather 
succession of ten circles drawn from one centre, 
each circle larger than the former. Beginning at 
the centre, we have—l. The Kingdom; 2. The 
Foundation ; 3. The Glory; 4. Victory or Eter- 
nity; 5. Beauty; 6. Mercy or Magniticence; 7. 
Strength or Severity; 8. Intelligence; 9. Wis- 
dom; 10. The Crown. These Sephiroth are ema- 
nations from the Deity, who is the centre. They 
are sometimes expressed by a tree with ten 
branches, conveying the same idea. To’each of 
them is appended a name or attribute of the Deity; 
Almighty; 3. The Lord of Hosts; 


| 4. The God of Armies; 5. God the Strong; 6, 


| perfect the whole. 





God the Powerful; 7. God the Creator; & Je 
hovah; 9. Jah (Essence); 10. I am that I am. 
The idea intended to be expressed is, of cours, 
that Deity is the centre, but His power, intel- 
ligence, wisdom, &c. extends over the universe; 
they are His clothing. The crown is the last, 
because it completes the royal apparel, and makes 
Finis coronat opus. For a fall 
account of this wonderful system of theology, se 
Basnage, /istoire des Juifs, tome troisiéme. 

Epwiy L. Brexxunsor?. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 


Roscok Famity (4* S. viii. 437.)—In reference 
to Mr. Sxrpton’s inquiry, I may say that, ims 
choice little volume entitled Memories of some 
Contemporary Poets; with Selections from ther 
Writings, by Emily Taylor (Longmans, 1868), 
there are specimens of poetry by eight members 
of the Roscoe family. The stanzas qioted by 
Mr. Skipton were no doubt written by William 


Roscoe, author of the volume in which they 
pear in manuscript, himself the eldest son of 
well-known William Roscoe of ay author 
of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, &c W. ©. 
Roscoe (whose name appears to be inca 
printed “ W. G.” in two places in Mz, Sxirrows 
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uery) died in 1857 at the age of thirty-four. 

is Poems and Essays, edited by R. H. Hutton, 
were published in two volumes by Chapman and 
Hall, 1860. James T, PRESLEY. 

Cheltenham Library. 

“Deatu or Netson” (4 S. ix. 139, 207.)— 
This painting of West’s is in the Derby Museum 
at Liverpool, “presented by T. H. Hughes ” ; 
size, about seven feet by five feet. 

J. H. I. OAKLEY. 

Inpico=Inrgo as A Name (4* S, ix. 535; x. 
55, 117.) —The subjoined cutting from 7he Stan- 
dard of August 17, 1872, may be worthy of per- 
petual memorial in the pages of “N. & Q.”— 

“True BLue.—lIn the parish of Chobham, Surrey, in 
which Inigo Jones is known to have resided, the name 
Inigo perverted to Indigo is not uncommonly bestowed 
in baptism on the children of the poor. ‘I myself,’ says 
a correspondent of The Guardian, ‘a few years since 
baptised in Chobham parish church a child to whom the 
name of Indigo was given, and was then and there told 
that this name was not unfrequent in the village, and 
that its origin was that of the illustrious architect.’ ” 


R. & M. 


Horan Harr (4% S. x. 127.)—Shelley ex- 
quisitely describes this instrument as that— 
“Strange lyre the genii of thefbreezes,”’ &c. 
It is also mentioned in Count Fathom. 
oP. 
Father Kircher, in his Musurgia Universalis, 
claims the invention of this instrument. He was 
probably indebted to some of his oriental reading 
for the notion of it. Kircher died in 1680, so we 
need not expect to find the AZolian harp in poetry 
much before the beginning of the last century. 
J. H. I. Oak ey. 


SHetpon, VERNON, AND LEE Famitres (4 8, 
x. 148.)—As regards the Richard and Edward 
Lee of the Levant Company, mentioned by your 
correspondent H. Brinveg, | think that Edward 
Lee, Esq., of Ditton House, Maidenhead, and of 
Bryanstone Square, belongs to the same family. 
And I believe that the late Sir George Philip 
lee, Knt., of Windlesham Court, Bagshot, be- 
longed to the same too. The Lee-Jortins are 
likewise allies. Sir George Lee married a Miss 

@, a niece of the late Dr. John Lee of Hartwell 
Park, Bucks. F. G. L, 


Rosertson’s “ Sermons” (4% S. x. 10, 136.) — 
When I first read the query respecting the allu- 
fon in Mr. Robertson’s sermon, like your corre- 
spondent Mr. H. Hart, I thought it had refer- 
ence to Sir David Baird and Colonel Wellesley ; 
but the period when the discourse is said to have 
been de ivered, January 1848, presents an insur- 
mountable obstacle to that idea. The Duke of 
Wellington died in September, 1852; and, there- | 
fore, could not have been “that great warrior | 
whom England has lately lost,” at the first men- 


| tioned date, in which I think there may be some 
| mistake. H. A, KennepyY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Mastirr (4 S. x. 68, 139.)—Manwood, in his 
Lawes of the Forest, published in 1598, says: 
“ Budeeus calleth a Mastive, Molossus; in the old 
British Speech they doe call him a Masethefe.” 
This derivation, however, as Mr. Appis remarks 
concerning Lyly’s like statement, is probably in- 
correct. Can the word come from the Gothic 
words for great and dog? or the Saxon, master- 
hese, to frighten by tremendous voice ? 

Camden quotes Wolphgangus Lazius, as to the 
Roman emperors’ dogs being kept at Winchester. 
In what work is this assertion to be found ? 

GeorGeE R. JEsse. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 

Sympbotum Marre (4" 8, x. 4, 74, 155.) —I am 
far from presuming that my statements are always 
accurate; but at least the assertion carped at by 
Mr. Hopexin was correct. He has strangely 
misunderstood my meaning; which was that to 
attribute the authorship of the Psalter of the 
B. Virgin to St. Bernard was evidently a mistake. 
He seems to have understood me to mean that he 
was mistaken in saying that it had been so at- 
tributed. I knew very well that it had; but I 
merely wished to observe that such attribution was 
a mistake. So I must recommend your corre- 
spondent himself to pause before he makes 
“ sweeping assertions.” F. C. H. 


“TIuwense” (4% S, x. 105.)— Without at- 
tempting a reply to the latter portion of J. C. G.’s 
query, 1 should say the explanation of the par- 
ticular expression he quotes lies in the incorrect 
use of an English word by a foreigner. In con- 
nection with such use, the large importation of 
English and French words into the German lan- 
guage of late years, is very remarkable. The 
latest example I noticed was in the Berne “ Bund” 
of a month or two back, in which “ Ein sehr 
comfortable Haus” was advertised. J. W.S. 

Stanley Hall, near Stockport. 

The word appears to be synonymous with “ in- 
finite.” And in book iii. chap. iii. of The Young 
Duke, by B. Disraeli, describing the “ Bird of 
Paradise,’ he says, “She was infinitely small, 
fair, and bright.” S. 

“Jonn Dory” (4" S. x. 126.)—This fish of 
many names and many legends owes its English 
name to the French jaune-dorée, so called from 
its gold-yellow colour. J. H. I. Oakey. 


Is not the common derivation from French 


Jaune dorée the most probable? Cotgrave gives— 


“ Doréx. The Dorce, or Saint Peter’s fish, also (though 
not so properly) the Goldfish, or Goldeny.” 
Joun AppIs. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Century of Bibles of the Authorised Version, from 
1611 to 1711: to which is added William Kilburne’s 
Tract on Dangerous Errors in the late Printed Bibles, 
1659, with Lists of Bibles in the British Museum, Bod- 
leian, Stuttgart, and other Libraries. Compiled by the 
Reverend W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. (Pickering.) 
After all that has been written on the history and 

bibliography of the English Bible by the many eminent 
scholars who have made it the of their studies, 
the reader of the work before us will be surprised to find 
how much has been left for Mr. Loftie to tell; and to 
learn, with respect to our Authorised Version, that the 
last edition of Bagster differs almost as much from the 
first of Barker as the Authorised Version itself does from 
the tentative efforts of Tyndale and Coverdale; and that 
it is “altered throughout, for the better in some places, 
for the worse in some, and that, while the general cor 
rectness of the printing is greater as a rule in our day, 
the spelling and punctuation might yet with advan- 
tage follow the earlier model.” But Mr. Loftie enjoys 
one advantage over his predecessors, who all stopped 
short when their narrative reached the completion of the 
Version of 1€11. Whereas it is from this important 
point that he commences his inquiry ; and incorporating 
as he does in his text Kilburne’s scarce and most in- 
teresting tract, printed in 1659 under the title of Dan- 
gerous Errors in several late printe d Bibles, and av ailing 
himself, as he had been enabled to do by the liberality 
of Mr. Francis Fry, of that gentleman’s vast stores of 
information upon the subject, it will be at once seen 
that Mr. Loftie’s Century of Bibles is a book to com- 
mand the attention of all who take an interest in the 
Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures. The book 
is beautifully printed; and if we are rightly informed 
that the impres a very limited one, we venture to 
predict that a second edition will soon be called for. 

Tue publisher of The Sacristy, a Quarterly Journal of 

Eccles: hart ul Art and Literature, has put forth an e arnest 

appeal for additional support. When isider how 
popular are the cts treated of isty, 
cannot but acknowledg¢ ri ; 
this step 

A rorrrair of the Earl 

executed for the rebellion of 
cealed in the roof of his residen 
hire, now the rty of Lord | But 

A well-known bookselle 

for a larg um the 


subject 


sion 138 


we co 
subj we 
for 
Kilm ck, who was 
1745, has been fe yund con- 

» Dumfries Ayr- 
pr ope 
r of New ry rk has purchased 
celebrated Bible illustrated by Mr. 
James Gibbs, printseller of Gre Newport Street, 
Soho. Mr. Gibbs has been more than thirty vears em- 
ployed in collecting the illustrati Ihe Bible consists 
of fifty thick folio volumes, and contains upwards of 
30,000 prints, drawings, and rare old woodcuts, and many 
leaves of missals on vellum 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
of the fol wing 


00k to be sent direct to 
e name and address are given 


Particulars and Price, &c 
the gentleman by whom it is required 
for that purpose 
SrPrvuNeER’s LARGE ATLAS 


Wanted by J/r. J. i/. ¢ repant Hall, Oswestry 


Motices ta Corresponvents. 


A. B. (Sudbury.)— The quotation, “She comes a-reckon- 
ing when the banquet’s o'er,” is from Gay, The What D'ye | 
Call’t, Act LI. Sec. § 


J. H. I, OAKLEY.— For some account of William G 
| and his numerous works consult “‘ N. & Q.” 4% 8, ili, 
455, 466, 545, 569, 589; iv. 14, 86. 
J. Smrru (Pimlico).— Tom of Ten Thousand 
Thomas Thynne of Longleat in Wiltshire, som 
Thomas Thynne of Richmond in Surrey, and the 
of the a estates of his uncle, Sir James Thynne. 
See “N. & Q.” 1* 8, v. 269, 
L. heh LER (Ramsgate) — Ste ephen Gosson, in hig Ser. 
mon The Trumpet of Warre, 1598, has a notice of * the 
, and the damned crew, who Seared 
God nor Devil.’ , 

L. A.—St. 
hunger. 


was 


roaring boy 


Bernard's sauce 


is an ironical term for 
8S. Urrox.—In Lanquet’s Chronicle, 1559, p. 215, a 
notice of the five He says “Anno Dorit * 
and in the 5164th of the world, in Yorkshire, } 
seen five mdons—one in the east, another in the 
thyrd in the north, the fourts in the south, and the 
the myddle The next yere fi 
and hayle felle as bigge as henne’s 
wherewith men, cattaile, and fruit e were greatly hurt, 
J. Turner (Kingsland.) — The Cordeliers, 
Jrom the convent of the Cordeliers, where their 
were held ry important club, but its influence 
limited to Paris. Jt was this club that plotted thet 
rection, which marked the close of the Reign of Terran, 
first demanded the abolition of royalty, and the insti 
of a free republic. ‘ F . 
Erratum, —4" §. ix, p. 
bottom, for “ Cheirantus” read “ 
NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline 
munications which 
to this rule we can 
To all communication 
address of the sender, n¢ 
as a guarantee of good fait 


All « 
at th 


moons. 


year 


of the elements. 
sharp winter, 


was a wv 


103, col. ii. line il 
Cheirantbus.” 


to return 
, fur any reason, we do not print; 
make no exception. 

s should be affixed the name 
t necessarily for publication, 
ymmunications ewe be addressed to the 

> Offi 13, We llington Street, W.C. 


PATENT t, OPICAL SUN BLINDS 
‘ ther the natural colour or pall 
ous patterns and colour. 
r ntage unattained by aga 
1 ‘that w hen down they allow @ 
n from the outa 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITUR 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from U 


Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late He 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C, Established 178% 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and G0 Ls 
TAPESTRIES. 
| COLLINSON and LOCK (late H 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 
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